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Break. That Slump 


FOR TOMORROW'S 
DIAMOND STARS 
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BASEBALL 


Full regulation size, excellent quality, 
with gum yarn wound core* of resili- 
ent materials. Double-sewn 
horsehide cover. Eye-appeal- 
ing individual boxes. 
Trede Price $11.40 Doz. 
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> ae first pitch of the season until the last, the quality of 
a baseball is determined by its ability to withstand the strain 
of the game. If it’s a Rawlings R1 or RO Official League ball, 
you know the excellent materials and fine craftsmanship 
guarantee outstanding performance and unusually rugged 
durability. Fortunately more of these balls are now avail- 


able so there is no reason to be satisfied with less than the 
best — Rawlings RO and RI Official League Baseballs. 


Rawlings Official League Baseballs conform to 
the specifications of the National Commission 
of Professional Baseball Leagues. 
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® Your fingers will feel the difference right away. 
The pebble grain leather of the Spalding J5-V is tanned 
by an exclusive Spalding process. Gives remarkable 


finger tip control from passer to receiver. 
Superior in every department of the game! No wonder __. 
this is the ball chosen for most of the major 


conference and bowl games. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., INC. }5 J 


MEMBER OF ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
for Aprit, 1948 . 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


a | 


Raligh 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 

e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do nof see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send it in. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. . New Rochelle, N.Y. « Reconditioning Division 
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These ex-coaches 
wanted 
more income 
... and got it! 


All of the above men—living in different 
sections of the country—faced the same 
problem: each of them felt capable of 
earning a larger income than his “teacher- 
coach”’ position could provide. 

So one by one they decided to enter life 
insurance selling with The Mutual Life, 
because it offered them a career in which 
they could best capitalize on their experi- 
ence and personal abilities. Now they all 
report keen satisfaction with both their 
new work and their increased incomes. 

Do you want to increase your income? 
Then we invite you to send for our sci- 
entific Aptitude Test, which pre-deter- 
mines your capabilities for success in this 
interesting and profitable career. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training pro- 
gram and the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan, which provides liberal 
commissions and service fees, plus a 
comfortable retirement income. 

The Aptitude Test may start you ona 
great new career. Mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 
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HEN Tom Jones, the veteran 

track mentor at the University 
of Wisconsin, retires this year, Guy 
Sundt, at present backfield coach and 
assistant athletic director, will take 
charge of the thinclads. Guy is a 
former broadjumper from the Badg- 
ers winning eight letters in football, 
basketball and track. Wisconsin then 
dug into high school ranks and took 
Lisle Blackbourn as its backfield 
coach. Lisle Blackbourn is athletic 
director and football coach at Wash- 
ington High School in Milwaukee, 
having been associated with that 
school for twenty-three years. While 
there he produced eight champion- 
ship teams in eleven years as well as 
such gridiron luminaries as Pat 
Harder of the Chicago Cardinals and 
Don Kindt of the Bears. When he 
takes over as backfield coach he will 
find an apt pupil in Lisle Blackbourn, 
Jr., last year’s quarterback for the 
Badgers . . . Art Shouse, line coach 
at Hillsborough High School in 
Tampa, moves into collegiate ranks 
as assistant to Mike Gaddis at the 
University of Tampa . . . Bob Suff- 
ridge, former all-American at Tenn- 
essee, leaves North Carolina State to 
become line coach at the Citadel... 
Len Watters, who compiled the en- 
viable record of 105 games won, 7 
tied and 25 lost in sixteen years at 
White Plains, New York High School, 
goes to Williams College as head 
football coach. 


* * * 


OTSY Clark, new football coach at 

the University of Nebraska, with 
the founder of this magazine, oper- 
ated a mimeograph pamphlet service 
on athletics while connected with 
the University of Illinois twenty-eight 
years ago. Out of this grew the 
Athletic Journal . . . The Mid West 
Physical Education Association will 
hold its annual convention in Indian- 
apolis, April 7-10. Ray Bowman of 
Thomas Carr High School in Indian- 
apolis is publicity chairman for this 
large organization . . . Stan Lambert 
of Austin, Texas, High School moves 
to Lamar College in Beaumont as 
athletic director and head football 
coach .. . Wes Fesler is junking the 


T formation at Ohio State in favor 
of the single wing . . . Bob Fitch who 
shattered the world record in the 
discus, withdrew from the leading 
contender’s position for the Olympic 
team for that event when he an- 
nounced that he would devote the 
summer to organizing his work as the 
new football coach at Augustana 
College at Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
. . « “Whitey” Anderson of Bing- 
hampton, New York, Central High 
School, has never lost a game on his 
home court and never lost more than 
four games in one season. His coach- 
ing record shows 102 wins out of 110 
games. “Whitey” has been signed to 
divulge some of his basketball wiz- 
ardry at the New York Basketball 
Coaching School this summer. 


* * * 


owie Smith, assistant coach at 
Holy Cross the past two sea- 
sons, will return as head football and 
baseball coach at Mount St. Michael 
Academy in New York City. Howie 
held the same position for ten years 
before going to Holy Cross. . . . Mar- 
shall Wells resigned as head football 
coach at James Millikin to become 
line coach under Dal Ward at the 
University of Colorado. . . . John 
“Biff” Crowley goes from El Dorado, 
Kansas, High School to Kansas State 
College where he will be the new line 
coach. .. . Arthur Valpey, new head 
coach at ‘Harvard, will bring Forrest 
Jordan along from Michigan as line 
coach and Dave Nelson, head coach 
at Hillsdale College as his backfield 
coach. Jordan and Forrest Evashev- 
ski were team mates at Michigan and 
together coached the Ford Island team 
in the Pearl Harbor football league. 
Evashevski is now assistant coach at 
Michigan State. . . . Evashevski, Jor- 
dan and the writer had three bunks 
side by side on a transport from San 
Francisco to Pearl Harbor. 


7s * * 


emple University will have three 
3 former head football coaches on 
their staff, with the appointment of 
“Ox” Da Grosa. Josh Cody will take 
over the freshmen activities as well 
as continuing as basketball coach. 
(continued on page 70) 
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That unique and amusing animal found only in Aus- 
tralia, the Kangaroo, provides the leather used in the better 
grades of SPOT*BILT shoes. Its peculiar characteristics, its 
great strength for its weight (17 times that of any other 
shoe leather) make it especially suitable for athletic shoes 
and a very high percentage of all kangaroo leather is used 
for this purpose. 


Its great tensile strength is due to the unusual structure 
of the hide, the fibers of which are interwoven instead of 
being laid in layers like ordinary skins. 


A peculiarity of Kangaroo is the way the hairs of the 
animal grow through the skin leaving tiny holes, easily vis- 
ible through a magnifying glass, that penetrate the leather, 
and permit “breathing”. 


There are two grades of kangaroo leather—yellow back 
and blue back, tanned by different processes. The best 
hides are tanned by the “yellow back” vegetable process 
which produces a stronger, softer leather than the “blue 
back” and is used exclusively for athletic shoes. Some blue 
back is given kid tannage, highly polished, for dress shoes, 
but the hides used for athletic footwear are given an oil- 
base “athlete” tanning, making them more water resistant. 


While Yellow Back takes 6 weeks to tan, the Blue Back 
rocess takes only 3 weeks. Kangaroo tanned by the Blue 
ack process retains much of its inherent strength and dura- 

bility, but is somewhat inferior to Yellow Back. 


The lower priced SPOT * BILT shoes are made from 
selected cowhides, tanned by a special process developed 
by SPOT « BILT in conjunction with tanners. It makes a 
softer, more flexible leather of greater strength and more 
scuff resistant. Because of the oil-base tanning process, it 
is also more water resistant than cowhide tanned by the 
ordinary processes. 


From these three grades of leather, experts with years of 
practical experience select the finest hides for SPOT « BILT 
athletic shoes. 


1635 Augusta Bivd. 
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SPOT°BILT, INC. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
IN ATHLETIC SHOES 


® This is the fourth of a series of 
informative advertisements. 











EXTRA 


PROTECTION 


EXTRA 


COMFORT 


EXTRA 


VALUE 
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EXTRAS 


MAKE IT THE MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY 
SUPPORTER FOR 

YOUR TEAM’S 
SAFETY 








Free-n-easy action 

plus firm support 
right through to the 
last minute of play. 

Chofeless, pinchless 
comfort. Endorsed by fa- 

mous coaches and ath- 
letes. Guaranteed to out- 
last and outlaunder 3 
ordinary supporters. Write 
for free sample on your 
school letterhead. Buy 
“Bub” at your sporting 
goods dealer. 





THE BEST TEAMS 
ARE BEST EQUIPPED 


Joho B. Plahuity Ce Ine. 


611 E. 133rd St. * BRONX 54, N.Y. 





EUROPEANS AT 
THE OLYMPICS 


By Roger Debaye 
Head Coach, French Olympic 
Track Team 


ITH the Olympic Games only 

five months away, it might be 
interesting to the American public 
to know something of the European 
athletes capable of distinguishing 
themselves. 

Obviously there are several. events 
in which Americans have incontest- 
able superiority, such as in the discus 
throw, shot put, pole vault, broad 
jump, and the 110-meter high hurdles. 
There are others where the athletes 
of the Old World may well have the 
edge on the Americans, such as the 
1500-metem run, 400-meter low 
hurdles, high jump, hop, step and 
jump, and the 1600-meter relays. 

The races will be disputed between 
the American sprinters and the repre- 
sentatives of the British dominions. 
For example, in the 100-meter dash, 
MacDonald Bailey, known as the 
“Black Arrow”, may well be the win- 
ner. The Australian Treloar may 
not get first place, but should finish 
well. 

The best Europeans at present are 
the English newcomer Wilkinson, 
who ran in 10.4, and the Frenchman 
Bally, who has a time of 10.5. Ten 
other Europeans also have covered 
100 meters in 10.5, but the majority 
have been, or would be, beaten by 
Bally. 

For the 200-meter dash, competi- 
tion is much more open. From his 
form of 1947,,Herbert McKenley is a 
serious contender for Olympic laurels. 
Since he left the University of Illinois, 
however, he has had some difficulty 
returning to top condition. What- 
ever the case may be, the py 
champion should be one of the fol 
lowing three: MacDonald Bailey, Mc- 
Kenley, or Harrison Dillard, if he 
participates in the 200-meter race. In 
this event the best Europeans still 
are the Englishman Wilkinson, 21.3; 
the Roumanian Moina, 21.4; and the 
Frenchman Bally, 21.6. None should 
worry the first-named three. 

In the 400-meter race, the situation 
is equally critical for the Americans, 
who have rarely lost this race. Two 
of them seem to contest an American 
victory immediately—McKenley and 
Wint. 


If McKenley remembers the oF 
of Illinois coach Leo Johnson, none 
in the world can defeat him. If not, 
Wint, the Jamaican giant who ran in 
47 flat in 1946 and who rested for a 
year after pulling a muscle, could 
finish ahead. 

The European contestants of the 
400-meter race have little chance. The 
best one in 1947 was a Roumanian, 
Moina, whose 47.8 should not 4 





sufficient to put him in the finals. 
After Moina, there is a Swede, Lund- 
quist, whose best time is 47.9. 

The European runners should dis- 
tinguish themselves in the 800-meter 
event, but in my opinion, if Malvin 
Whitfield runs in this event, he will 
be the winner. The Europeans are 
perhaps more experienced, but his 
basic speed is superior. He should 
have a sprint of final speed. He can 
not hope to outrun his opponents be- 
fore the final straightaway. How- 
ever, the Frenchman, Hansenne, and 
the Dane, Holst-Soerensen, who both 
made 1.49:8 in 1947 and the Swede, 
Liljekvist, timed-in 1.50:1, will be 
among the best. If Liljekvist did not 
do better than 1.50:1 in 1947, it is be- 
cause he came back after a long ab- 
sence from the track. He is young 
(22 years of age) strong, quick and 
tough. He will be the most serious 
outsider. 

The 1500-meter race should be 
won by the European runners if the 
speed made in 1947 is any criterion. 
Strand equaled the world’s record 
3:43. Eriksson was just behind him 
with 3:44.4, and a third, the Swede, 
Bergkvist, was timed in 3:46.6. A 
Frenchman, Hansenne, ran in 3:47.9. 
Remember, Lovelock won in 3:478 
in 1936. 

Since then, Strand has been ill. 
The other two Swedes, Eriksson and 
Bergkvist can, not run without being 


(continued on page 66) 








R-ser Debaye is spending two 
months in the United States 
studying American track and field, 
and physical education as it is prac- 
tised in this country. He is on the 
staff of the French Sports Federa 
tion both as teacher and coach. 
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MEDIUM PRICE 
LARGE 20”’x 40” 


RIBBED 
fe] bas iilegte), | 


EXTRA HEAVY 
SELVAGE EDGES 


AVERAGE LIFE 
OF 175 USES 


RED STRIPE FOR 
IDENTIFICATION AND 
NO SOUVENIR VALUE 


Plus A Tensile Strength of 109 Ibs.” 


Yes... Red-Edge Towels. . . the strength, medium weight, large 
newest addition to the McArthur 20’ x 40” full ribbed constroiction 
line of high quality school with heavy selvage’ edges. 
towels, bring unbelievable econ- Double weave thread thruout. 
omy low cost plus long serv- Color stripe down the side means 
ice (175 launderings.) Extra extra strength in the center. Look 

for the red stripe when you're 





locking for the best towel buy. 


In a recent test conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the unusually high ten- 
sile strength of 109 Ibs. was recorded on 
McArthur Red-Edge Towels 
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SUPER-GYMS GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


a Baraboo, Wisconsin 

ighest quality towe 3 3 " . * 

SOG Meusderings. Ribbed on Please send information, literature and prices on the 
both sides McArthur product checked. 
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BATH ROBES 


Comfortable-colorful-d 
Terry-cloth Bath Robes for swim- 
mers, wrestlers, boxers 


of colors and sizes 
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may have YY 
been misinformed! 


The other day we found a school still using a Gold Medal field house cage net 
20 years after it was purchased. They were patching it to “make it last” because 
they thought that new Gold Medal nets were not yet available! 

While we are proud of the fact that Gold Medal nets will last that long, it’s 
hardly necessary. and certainly uneconomical for any net user to patch and use 
old nets when new Gold Medal Nets are available. 


Gold Medal will supply any kind of netting 
you want—big or little, regular or special 


Where the netting is a special or extra large job, it will of course take us a few 
days to manufacture and deliver. The point is, however, that you can have any 
kind of net you want and-that we will deliver it just as fast as we can turn it 
out for you. 

If you have any netting problem at all, please use the coupon below. It will 
not obligate you in-any-way but it will assure you of fast attention from the 
person best able to help you. 








The American Net and Twine Division 

of the Linen Thread Co. Inc. / 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please see 
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TENNIS. 


For College Coaches and Players 


Chet Murphy, Tennis Coach, 
University of Chicago 


HIS-is to be a brief discussion 

of the mechanics, tactics and 
strategy of tennis and their special 
application to the game as played at 
the collegiate level. 

Although much has been written 
on the subject of tennis in general, 
there is very little instructive mater- 
ial available which is intended pri- 
marily for college coaches and play- 
ers. Most of the written material 
either describes the methods and style 
of play employed by the leading men 
players in the country or advocates 
principles of play for beginners. It is 
obvious to those familiar with tennis 
that the caliber of play of the average 
college player differs considerably 
from that of both a nationally ranked 
player and a beginner. True each year 
four or five of the best college play- 
ers are included in the list of nation- 
ally ranked men players. These how- 
ever, are not the average college play- 
ers with whom most coaches have to 
work. They are the exceptional few 
who began playing tennis at a very 
early age and have had a coach- 
ing and experience through the Boys 
and Junior divisions. They might 
well be considered as a group separ- 
ate from the average varsity team 
candidates who are not quite so ad- 


vanced in their methods: of stroke 
production and knowledge of tactics 
and strategy. Since the average var- 
sity group is unique in this respect, 
it is unfortunate that so little time 
and attention are given to the prob- 
lems of the coach of such a group. 
This article is submitted in an 
attempt to improve this condition. 

Since there is such a distinct dif- 
ference in skill between the average 
college player and “first-ten” men, 
the tactics and strategy employed by 
the two groups should differ some- 
what. The average college player is 
not as well equipped to play an 
aggressive, hard driving, hitting-on- 
the-rise game. His strokes are poorer 
and his shots weaker. It stands to 
reason then that the college coach 
would be foolish to advocate that his 
players follow blindly the strategy 
and tactics employ.c by more skillful 
players. The situation would be 
comparable to a basketball coach 
urging five slow, awkward men to use 
a fast-breaking offense, or a football 
coach employing a wide-open passing 
game without the exceptional passer 
and receiver necessary for that kind 
of game. The wise coach would con- 
sider carefully the level of skill of his 
players and their competition and 





ge Murphy graduated from the 
University of Chicago and re- 
ceived a M.S. from George Wil- 
liams College. He was Big Ten 
singles and doubles champion in 
1939 and runner-up for National 
Intercollegiate singles and doubles 
champion in 1939. During the sum- 
mers of °47 and °48 be was pro- 
fessional instructor at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, in Colorado Springs. 











then formulate a plan of practice and 
play based on his players’ abilities 
and that of their opponents. This 
article may prove helpful‘to the 
coach when devising such a plan. The 
material may also prove helpful to 
the teachers of academic subjects and 
physical education teachers who are 
pressed into service as tennis coaches. 
It is not meant to serve as a textbook 
for them. Rather, it is hoped that they 
and other coaches will profit from 
these opinions and conclusions of one 
of their fellow coaches. 

The elements of tennis are gener- 
ally divided into three main categor- 
ies: mechanics, tactics and strategy. 
Mechanics refers to the method and 
form used in stroking the ball; tactics 
to the manner in which strokes are 
put to use in a match; and strategy 
to the over-all plan or procedure for 
play in a specific match. 


The Mechanics of Tennis 


In even the short time that a 
college coach has to prepare for the 
coming season there are some changes 
that can be made in his players’ 
strokes that will add to their effective- 
ness. Rather than attempt to change 

(continued on page 20) 


No. 1 Starting position for the forehand drive. No. 2. Racket starting back before the pivot. No. 3. Pivot on the ball of the right 
foot.. No. 4. Stepping into the shot with the Pace ay foot”. No. 5. Turning the racket over in the follow through. 
i ive integrated sound slide films being produced by the Athletic Institute. 


Pictures are from Beginning Tennis, a series of 
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Illustration 1 shows excellent initial position at start of leg swing. Note that the weight is all on the rear leg, the right shoulder 


is dropped, the elbow out and the shot is held close to the neck. 
Illustration 2 shows the position during the hop. The thigh is stretched, the elbow is in line with the shoulders and the feet do 
not land together, making the rock possible. 
Illustration 3 shows excellent putting stance. Note position of feet, right knee and the body balance before the leg rock and body 


whip is made. 


Championship Form in the Shot 


hen considering champion shot 
putters, coaches have been in- 
clined to think in terms of men well 
over six feet in height who weigh 
upwards of two hundred and twenty 
unds. Men like Jack Torrance, 
Imer Hackney, Stan Anderson and 
the late Al Blozis have seemed to 
typify the shot putters of outstanding 
ability. The present National Inter- 
collegiate Champion, Charles Fon- 
ville of Michigan, however, does not 
fall into this category. By past stand- 
ards for great putters he is a small 
man, weighing only 194 unds, 
and standing six feet one inches tall. 
re his size, however, he is pre- 
sently putting the sixteen pound shot 
than any man has ever done 
indoors, and last year as a nineteen 
year old sophomore ‘he led the nation 
with a put of 54 feet 10 % inches. 
Quite frankly, Don Canham (my 
assistant) and | were just as amazed 
as everyone -lse when Charlie made 


lo 


By Ken Doherty 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 


his first put over 56 feet (56’ 6 %”), 
as his best put in practice had been 
54 feet 6 inches, with very few puts 


‘over 54 feet. At the time we were 


concerned that he should have had 
his one “best” put so early in the 
season, but in five of our six indoor 
meets this winter he has su 

the phenomenal 56 foot mark five 
times, and now has a best mark of 
56 feet 10 % inches. One of the most 
remarkable things about this boy is 
his consistency. In a recent meet in 
Chicago, for instance, he had five 
puts well over 55 feet and one put 
over 56 feet, a fact which probably 
marks him as the most consistent of 
the great shot putters. 

Charles Fonville came to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from Miller High 
School in Detroit as a sprinter and 
shot putter. His best put with the 12 
pound shot as a high school student 
was a good, but unspectacular 52 feet 
2 inches, with his average put being 


around 50 feet. While he is a fine 
all-around athlete, the only events 
that he has competed in at Michigan 
are the shot and discus. At the present 
time, he can high jump over six feet, 
broad jump twenty three feet, throw 
the discus better than 150 feet and 
cover 100 yards in less than ten 
seconds, all factors that contribute to 
his outstanding shot-putting. Like all 
great champions, Fonville is a tire- 
less worker. But, more than that, he 
always is analytical about his putting, 
making sure that he is working along 
right lines. He watches his form con- 
stantly and always assumes that work 
which involves poor form is worse 
than no work at all. 

At Michigan we have long felt that 
speed in putting is of great importance 
and that the most desirable position 
of all body parts is one which per- 
mits the greatest possible power to be 
applied with the greatest possible 
speed. Fonville’s ability to maintain a 
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as well as the right leg drive. 


Illustration 4. The arm thrust has been delayed until the body twist is nearly completed. Note the pull on the left side and leg 





Illustration 5. The trunk whip and body twist have been completed and the arm thrust has been started. The left leg is straightened 
and still anchored with the body well over it. 

Illustration 6. The follow through. The feet have not reversed their position and are still on the ground. Note the extension of 
the right shoulder, the full arm thrust and the wrist and finger flip. (Credit: Argus Camera Company) 


powerful position of all parts of the 
body while using great speed in get- 
ting these parts into action has, of 
course, been a major factor in his 
success. 

A look at Fonville trom the start 
of his put to the finish would start 
with his preliminary stance in the 
rear of the circle. Here the body 
weight is on the right leg, with the 
right foot planted solidly with the 
toes pointing slightly backward to the 
diameter of the circle. The back is 
straight, and the chin and chest are 
up, eyes looking horizontally and 
somewhat back of the circle. The shot 
rests on the thumb and the base of 
the first three fingers. The right 
elbow is held so that the upper arm 
is about 40 degrees from the body, 
but the heel of the hand is under the 
shot. The left arm is held at shoulder 
height and is bent at the elbow, and 
is always completely relaxed. The 
upper body is twisted slightly to the 
right with the right hip flexed and 
back. 

Fonville’s action across the circle 
starts with a definite body lean toward 
the toe board, and a dropping of the 
right shoulder, rather than left as 
sO many putters do. As mentioned 
above, the weight has been on the 
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right leg, and the left leg is lifted 
easily forward along the imaginary 
line across the diameter of the circle 
along which his body will travel. We 
are very conscious of the left foot, as 
it has been found that a high swing 
of the left leg results in it being bent 
more and thus dropping farther off 
the center line or in the left corner 
of the circle. This, of course, prevents 
a closed stance, as the man is facing 
too far forward as he starts his put. 
Fonville plants his left foot with the 
toe about two inches back of the im- 
aginary line across the diameter of 
the circle. The body lean and the 
swing of the left leg are coincident 
with a quick hop off the right foot, 
a hop which hardly permits the shoe 
spikes to clear the ground. 


As Fonville reaches the center of 
the circle he does not twist or hitch 
the right shoulder backward for he 
has attained the position of the up- 

r trunk, with the right shoulder 
lod, in his preliminary stance, and 
he merely maintains it through his 
glide across the circle. This seems 
quite important as it minimizes the 
possibility of a momentary pause in 
the center of the circle that prevents 
continuous acceleration of the speed 
of the shot. At this point the right 


knee is bent and the right foot is 
planted solidly and flatly, pointing 
backward at more than ninety degrees 
to the diameter of the circle. The right 
hip is back and slightly flexed. The 
back is straight, chest and chin are 
up, and the eyes and head have started 
to turn in the direction that the body 
is moving. The left arm is still at 
shoulder height and remains relaxed. 
The upper body is still turned about 
an eighth of a turn to the right, so 
that if the shot were dropped it would 
land just outside the middle of the 
right foot. 

A look at the pictures at this point 
makes it evident that this is a power- 
ful position, and as mentioned above, 
Fonville’s ability to secure this posi- 
tion without a pause or loss of speed 
is remarkable. When speed is empha- 
sized, as is so often the case today, 
the putter invariably faces the front 
of the circle, gets his weight too far 
forward and places his left foot against 
the far left edge of the toeboard. A 
good example of this difficulty was 
William Watson, who had a best put 
of 54 feet 6% inches for Michigan in 
1939. Using great speed across the cir- 
cle, as he also weighed less than 200 
pounds, he found it impossible after 


(continued on page 52) 
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Harris B. Tuttle of Eastman Kodak Co. discusses the 
technical aspects of good football motion picture photography 


« Howie Odell, football coach, University of Washington, 
discusses a new and different use of football movies 


* Sam Ketchman of East Lansing, Michigan, High School 
discusses the filming of night games and a 
method of financing the program. 











By Harris B. Tuttle 


URING the past twenty years the 

use of 16mm motion pictures in 
colleges and high schools to film 
football games has been constantly in- 
creasing. Every major football game 
is filmed in its entirety on either 
black-and-white or color film. Many 
colleges film their complete football 
schedules for purposes of study by 
the coaches. Other schools record 
only certain games. 

More recently, high schools have in- 
augurated a similar practice, and in 
some instances the complete high 
school schedule has been filmed. This 
is quite natural and proper, for if 
students are to profit by such train- 
ing, they should have the advantages 
offered by the motion picture during 
their formative years. 


Uses of Football Movies 


Football motion pictures not only 
offer a means of studying the execu- 
tion of plays, but they can also be 
used as a teaching aid, and in many 
cases are used by the school alumni 
for winter programs. Films can be 
made, therefore, with emphasis on 
any one of several points of view. 

1. They can be filmed to show the 
general action of both teams for study 
by the coach. 

2. They can be slanted to the edu- 
cational point of view to train play- 
ers in the execution of plays. 

3. They can be made from the pure- 
ly factual or record point of view like 
the newsreel. These may be used for 
alumni showings. 

At the present time the general 
emphasis is placed on the use of films 
by coaches in studying. team play. 
Obviously such films are not as well 
suited for teaching or entertainment 
as for purposes of study. 
(continued on page 14) 





By Howie Odell 


HE first thing we do is to make 

what we call a “distribution sheet.” 
This is simply a chart that shows at 
a glance the various plays that were 
used, how often they were used and 
how many yards were gained on each. 
It plainly shows ‘whether the attack 
was balanced afid makes it easy to 
see to what extent our plans were 
carried out. For instance, if there is 
a defensive five-man line, we think 
that certain areas are vulnerable and 
should be attacked more often. Many 
times we find a play has been very 
successful the few times it was run 
while other plays will show a very 
poor percentage and have been re- 
peated too often. 


The next thing we do is make what 
we call a “grading chart”. This, to 
us, is the most important thing we do. 
We use big 30” x 24” white posters 
which we mark off in about 1/2” 
squares all across the card with wider 
clear space at the top. We put the 
name of a player, then leave two 
spaces for his substitutes, and so on 
across the chart until all positions are 
listed. 

We start with the first play in the 
movies. The first play that comes up 
might be Right 44. We know what 
the left end was supposed to do and 
we run the film through back and 
forth three or four times until we can 
make a decision on how well he did 
the job. If he did a perfect job he 
gets a 5; if he did a very poor job he 
gets a 0. In between the two, if he 
does any kind of an average job, he 
may get a 3 or 4, and opinions may 
vary all the way from 2 to 4. Of 
course, the actual grade number is 
not as important as the fact that the 
entire team watched him on the play 
and made a decision as to how well 
he carried out his assignment. 


(continued om page 57) 


By Sam Ketchman 


Mx high schools today, in keep- 
ing with the modern trends of 
football, are taking motion pictures 
of their games. Each school has its 
own method of sponsoring such a 
project, through donations from civic 
organization, through allowance with- 
in the overall school budget, or by 
donations from school clubs. At any 
rate, football motion picture photog- 
raphy has beccme an interesting and 
useful project. 


To cover the expense of taking the 
pictures, the East Lansing Varsity 
Club decided to sponsor an intra- 
squad football game at the end of 
the second week of football practice 
and charge admission. Formerly it 
had been their policy to let the pub- 
lic witness the contest free of charge, 
but by advertising the contest as a 
benefit for raising money for the pur- 
pose of financing the football movie 
project, the charge was justified. As 
in the past, the squad was divided 
equally into two teams, with a coach 
assigned to each squad. Officials were 
hired and the game was played under 
normal game conditions. 

Surprisingly enough, with an ad- 
mission charge of twenty-five cents, 
enough money was made to cover the 
cost of the project. The cost of print- 
ing the tickets and other incidental 
expenses were underwritten by the 
Varsity club. 

The local newspapers co-operated in 
publicizing the game and emphasized 
the fact that local fans would have 
an opportunity to get a preview of 
the football squad for the coming 
season. 

The intra-squad game served many 
purposes: 

1. It gave all the local football fans 
an opportunity to see the prospective 
varsity team in action. 


(continued on page 58) 


The general ures for making 
football films suitable for study are 
fairly well established. Motion pic- 
ture photographers who have been 
making such films for many years 
have worked out a technique satisfac- 
tory to the coaches with whom they 
work. 

In some schools undergraduates 
make the football films and thus 
there is a turn-over in photographic 
ea a every two or three years. 

erefore, a uniform set of instruc- 
tions on football pase a A might 
be helpful in such cases. It is hoped 
that by this discussion of the problems 
faced by the football movie maker, 
general information can be obtained 
which will serve as a general floor 
plan for the various types of films re- 
quired. 


Equipment Required 


The equipment necessary for foot- 
ball motion pictures is relatively 
simple but some of it is rather diffi- 
cult to obtain at the present time. 
The manufacturers of cameras and 

rojectors, however, are hopeful of 
Cole “out of the woods” sometime 
in 1948. 

For taking pictures, a_ versatile 
motion picture camera is a “must.” 
Since it is often desirable to slow 
action down slightly, a camera which 
will work at 24 and 32 frames per 
second, as well as at the standard 
rate of 16 frames per second, is neces- 
sary. The 24 Somegenasann. or 
sound speed, is valuable when sound 
commentary is to be dubbed in later 
or when oral commentary is made 
during projection. 

The $9 frame-per-second speed per- 
mits slowing the action down so that 
when the film is projected at 16 
frames per second the action will be 
slowed down two times, or one-half 
its normal rate. 

The camera should be supported 
by a sturdy tripod and a motor drive 
can be used when it is practical. The 
use of a motor-driven camera elimin- 
ates the necessity of stopping to re- 
wind the spring motor drive, and 
thus possibly miss filming important 
action. 

Often it is desirable to have on 
hand a second camera for use when 
the regular camera is being reload- 
ed. This camera can also be used 
for maki miscellaneous scenes 
around the field and stadium, which 
may be used in a second film version 
for alumni use. 

The camera should be equi 
with the interchangeable film em 
ber feature. This permits the load- 
ing of the film into the film chamber 
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in advance, and quickly interchang- 
ing the film chambers when the one 
on the camera becomes empty. An 
assistant cameraman can reload the 
empty chamber while the second 
chamber is in use on the camera. 

The other important equipment 
for taking pictures consists of an 
assortment of lenses of the proper 
focal length. Experience has shown 
that two, and possibly three, lenses 
will take care of nearly all practical 
conditions. While it is possible to 
figure out, mathematically the focal 
length of the lens required, such in- 
formation should be checked by 
photographic tests before extensive 
filming is done. 


Perspective 


Perhaps the first consideration 
should be the perspective or the point 
of view from which the films are to 
be made. Unfortunately, football 
stadiums and playing fields are sel- 
dom laid out advantageously for the 

hotographer. In many cases the 
ield is illuminated with side or cross- 
lighting and in some instances a 
photographer may finish the game 
shooting into the sun. 

If black-and-white film is employ- 
ed, a 45-degree to 90-degree lighting 
is not too bad and pictures made un- 
der such circumstances are usually 
acceptable. Such pictures, however, 
may show heavy shadows, which are 
objectionable to some coaches. The 
coach is not interested in dramatic 
lighting effects. He wants to be able 
to see every detail of every play clear- 
ly on the screen. However, if a color 
film is employed, the best results 
will be obtained with a front lighting. 
This means the sun should be back 
of the camera if possible. To accom- 
= chis the stadium and playing 
ield should lie in a generally north- 
west-southeast direction, and the pic- 
tures of an afternoon game should be 
made from the southwest side of the 
gridiron. Since this is seldom the 
case, the photographer has to choose 
a point for photography as close as 
possible to the playing field where the 
sun will be generally back of him 
during most of the game. 

Experience indicates that the cam- 
era position should be elevated 
above the playing field so that the 
perspective is from above looking 
down on the field. The relative po- 
sitions of all players can then be 
clearly seen on the field. It is often 

ible to “shoot” from the press 
or the top of the grandstand or 
from a = in the stadium suitably 
selected for the best point of view. 
It might be well to point out that 


when movies are made from ground 
level, players in the front shield play- 
ers in the rear from the camera's 
view. It is usually important in 
the finished film for the coach to be 
able to see the individual action of 
any player and study the blocking, 
tackling, and maneuvers of the entire 
line. It is for this reason that in mak- 
ing motion pictures the camera 
should be elevated so that it is point- 
ed slightly toward the playing field. 

In some cases coaches have had 
special stands or platforms made for 
photographic work. Such stands are 
made from pipe and are usually port- 
able. These stands rmit the 
photographer to choose the most ad- 
vantageous position to record the 
game. It is recommended that stands 
of this type be built whenever it is 
practical to do so. 

Making motion pictures for pur- 
— of study differs considerably 
rom making still pictures for news 
purposes. The most dramatic news 
shots are made near the ground from 
a rather low perspective. The news 
photographer might prefer a “dug- 
out” along the edge of the field. 


The Selection of Lenses an 
Important Item 


Once the general position of the 
camera has been determined, the 
focal length of lens required can be 
estimated. 

In most cases the coaches want to 
see the entire line of play. This 
means that a fairly large area or field 
must be covered, and in most cases 
this can be accomplished with the 
1”, 2”, or 2%” lens. Newsreel camera- 
men often use long focal length tele- 
photo lenses and cover small areas. 
Thus they can get a close-up view of 
a ball carrier making a long run. 
While this technique is dramatic for 
the newsreel films, such shots are of 
little or no value to the coaches who 
want to see what is happening to the 
rest of the line. 


The best solution to the choice of 


~ lenses is to make a series of tests from 


the chosen point of view during a 
practice session. From the projected 
test the coach can then choose the 
focal length of lens best suited for his 
requirements. Lenses are available 
varying in focal length from the 15mm 
wide angle to a 6” telephoto. 

Such tests should be made with the 
players executing plays on difficult 
parts of the field. When the play is 
at a point closest to the camera the 
standard 1-inch lens might be correct; 


(continued on page 54) 
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our weak-side attack and you will 
note that in my last diagrams of plays 
we used, we have ironed out a lot of 
the difficulties. 

When the 1945 season closed, Char- 
ley Bachman, head coach of Michigan 
State College asked me to join his 
coaching staff. During our spring foot- 
ball drills the same old nemesis ap- 

ared of the defense crossing us up 

y using a five, six, or seven-man line. 
I asked “Bach” to look over the idea. 
He liked it but in order to simplify 
it he called the outside back in the 
five-man line an end instead of Num- 
ber 8, and the middle-backer-upper a 
center always. Using Bachman’s Fly- 
ing Z we did not have too much 
trouble running to the strong side, 
but again our weak side blocking as- 
signments were being crossed. 

We used the “T” formation style of 
offense at Santa Clara and again the 
major issue was the different defenses 
that we encountered and would meet 
for the current season. My plan had 
a number of flaws in it when calling 
the guards Number 3 and Number 4. 
The freshman coach, Jack Roche, 
proposed an idea to call the guards, 
G, G, instead of 3 and 4, and Clarence 
“Rip” Miller, Santa Clara’s High 
School coach, aided us by juggling 
the numbers around. When we got 
through the system looked as shown 
in diagrams 4;-5 and 6. 

Calling the guards, G, G, instead of 
3 and 4, simplified matters. Anytime 
our center had a man head on him, 
in a 5-man line or‘a 7-man line he 
would take him and he was identified 
as G. Our on-guard had to take G 
in a six and then if they would shift 
to a five or seven, we would consider 
him G also, and the on-guard would 
get the G (Middle backer-upper). 

You will also note that we switched 
numbers from the original plan. On 
the right side of our offense against 
a 7-man line we identified the end 
man as Number 9, and tackle as Num- 
ber 7 and the man in front of our 
tackle as Number 5. 

In the 5-man line the outside man 
was Number 7, the tackle was Num- 
ber 5 and the Bee men facing the 
center were G, G. The middle backer- 
upper was the on-guard and the out- 
side backer upper was considered 
Number 9. You must bear in mind 
that even if the quarterback or safety 
man on defense would take the posi- 
tion head on our center he was con- 
sidered a G and we ran the play 
accordingly. 

In a 6-man line you will note G, G, 
play their natural positions and we 
called the backer-uppers Number 8 
and Number 9. 

(continued om page 70) 
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@ When you place your order for base balls 
this coming season, remember this: 

Only the Twins of the Majors bear the 
official signatures of the Presidents of the 
American and National Leagues. No other 
base balls have ever been used in the Big 
Leagues. 

To make your boys feel like “Big Leaguers” 
—and to make sure they get Big-League per- 
formance in base balls, play one of the Twins 
of the Majors! 
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If War Comes 


Bons a coaching magazine our readers have 
probably often wondered why we stepped over 


into the political field with our constant attack 
upon communism. Frankly, our reasoning was 
somewhat selfish, if you please. It was selfish in 
the respect that communism and athletics don’t 
mix. One is the exact opposite of the other. Com- 
munism would hold the speed of the fastest runner 
to that of the slowest. Should communism ever 
become a dominant political thought in America 
there would no longer be need for track coaches, 
football coaches and the like, and thus no need for 
a publication such as the Athletic Journal. 

Perhaps we were extremely selfish in expound- 
ing democracy and the competitive way of life. We 
were often so criticized during the thirties when 
it was the popular thing to speak with glowing 
pride of the great accomplishments of Russia, 
“the workers’ paradise.” In fact, we were classed 
as outdated in our thinking. 

Today, as everyone knows, the pendulum has 
swung, and whereas it was once considered a mark 
of the liberal mind to praise Russia, to do so now 
stamps the speaker as a “crackpot.” Today we, in 
our undying mistrust of communism and Russia 
in particular, have many on our side for which we 
are glad. We mention this not by way of patting 
ourselves on the back, but rather by way of point- 
ing out that some publications and newspapers 
are inclined to prostitute their convictions in order 
to stay in the current of popular opinion. 

As this is being written the menace of another 
war in our time seems quite evident. In October 
1938 an editorial with the same heading as this one 
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appeared in these columns. This editorial appeared 
three years and two months before we were actually 
engaged in hostilities. The thought of that editorial 
so closely resembles the picture today that it seems 
well to repeat it. 


“This editorial is being written a few days before 
it will be definitely decided whether or not Europe 
is to be plunged into another devastating major 
war. It seems hardly necessary to suggest that the 
people throughout the world abhor war and the 
majority at this time are hoping and praying that 
there will not be another upheaval similar to the 
one starting in 1914, that threatened to destroy 
civilization. The people of America especially seem 
determined that, if they have their way about it, 
they will have no part in this war if it comes. 

“We are not ready to grant as yet that the nations 
of Europe will be so foolish as to start military 
action. If, however, the first gun is fired it is the 
part of wisdom for us to attempt to estimate what 
effect such a war will have on school and college 
athletics in the United States. Since, with improved 
transportation and communication facilities, the 
people of all countries are more world-minded 
today than was true twenty-four years ago, it is a 
fact that whatever happens in Europe must of 
necessity to some extent affect us in this country. 
Looking then at the possible consequences of such 
a war as may be imminent, we must consider 
these factors. 

“First, the European nations, generally speaking, 
are not today as well prepared financially to carry 
on a long drawn-out war as they were when World 
War I started and it seems safe to assume that war, 
if it comes, will ultimately mean bankruptcy for 
some of the nations involved. 

“Second, when a nation finds itself bankrupt as 
a result of its military activities, inevitably that 
nation goes through a social and political revolu- 
tion that affects conditions in other nations. 

“Third, it may be that following such a war as 
the world is now considering, the United States 
may ultimately remain about the only solvent 
nation in the world. 

“Fourth, there is not much that we can do as 
athletic men to prevent war but whatever we can 
do along this line should be done as our contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace.. There is something that 
we can do, however, and that is to carry on our 
athletic programs. We should do this for two rea- 
sons; First, it is well that our people should retain 
their interest in school and college football, in the 
world series, and in other sports’ activities that the 
American people find so interesting rather than 
that they should be constantly thinking about war- 
fare. Second, if unforeseen events transpire which 
plunge us into war, we will have done our part 


(continued on page 71) 
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BROOKS 


SHOES... 


CAN HELP 
YOUR TEAM 





Play SAFE! Cleat bolt injuries can.sideline key players 
. ++ bolts that “back up” to cause painful blisters can 
handicap your smooth-functioning backfield . . . slow 
down your hard-charging line. 


BROOKS Football Shoes. . . with the cleats that can't 
come off (due to patented cleat bolt assembly) can help 
you field a squad fit for sixty minutes of winning football. 


BROOKS for SAFETY—COMFORT— 
SPEED—LONG WEAR 


Patented * bolt assembly holds each cleat firm, 
makes it impossible for bolts to back up, yet 
allows for easy cleat replacement. Rugged top 
grade leathers. Scientific last. 





* Our exclusive rights to these patents will be 
defended against any infringement. 


MODELS FOR COLLEGE, HIGH 
SCHOOL & PROFESSIONAL TEAMS 


BROOKS snore MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Tennis For College Coaches 
and Players 


(continued from page 9) 


the over-all method of stroking it is 
perhaps better that the coach concern 
himself with making small corrections 
or adjustments, all in keeping with 
the approved theory and practice of 
stroking. : 

Regardless of the variance .in 
method of stroking employed by 
“first-ten” players (i.e., Eastern or 
Western grip, flat or top-spin shots, 
etc.) there are certain fundamentals 
of mechanics on which they generally 
agree. It is these fundamentals on 
which the coach should concentrate. 
He should encourage and assist his 
players to incorporate them into their 
strokes regardless of which general 
method of stroking they employ. The 
coach’s chief concern should be with 
these generally accepted fundament- 
als. He should explain them, demon- 
strate the proper method, and suggest 
the best type of practice by which 
any necessary changes can be affect- 
ed that will enable his players to con- 
form to the approved methods. 

As was indicated earlier, tactics and 
strategy for the average college play- 
er should differ greatly from that em- 
ployed by nationally ranked players. 
On the other hand, the mechanics of 
stroking should not differ. The 
collegian would do well to study the 
pr me oo and form of leading play- 
ers and pattern his game after theirs. 
A brief discussion of those funda- 
mentals on which there is general 
agreement, and which should be 
copied by all college players follows. 


The Fundamentals 


The body should be sideways to 
the net for all groumd strokes. When- 
ever possible, ground strokes should 
be hit with the body sideways to the 
net. Stroking from a sideways stance 
(much in the manner that a baseball 
player hits from a sideways stance) 
gives more freedom and power by 
making it possible to pivot the hips 
and shoulders more fully. It also 
makes for more accuracy and control 
since the point of contact of ball and 
racket face, whether it be in front of, 
opposite, or in back of the left hip, 
can be more definitely fixed in the 
player’s mind. Quite often a player 
may be able to save a step’s distance 
and some time by stroking from a 
position with the feet almost “facing 
the net”, but even then he should 
pivot at the hips so as to turn the 
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shoulders as far sideways to the net 
as possible. 

The shot should not be hurried. 
When forced to run for a ball, college 
players often make the mistake of de- 
laying the backswing and hurrying 
the stroke. On all tennis strokes the 
backswing should start soon enough 
so that the racket can come through 
smoothly and rhythmically. If it is 
necessary to run for a ball the back- 
swing should begin while running so 
that the racket can come back and 
then forward gracefully and smoothly 
before stroking the ball. Delaying 
the backswing until reaching the posi- 
tion on the court from which the ball 
is to be hit will often necessitate a 
hurried backswing and shift of weight 
which is apt to cause bad timing and 
result in a bad shot. 

The racket should be leveled be- 
fore starting the forward swing. On 
ground strokes, after making the 
backswing, the racket should be low- 
ered to the level at which the ball is 
intended to be hit before starting for- 
ward. The racket should not dip 
during the swing, but should travel 
parallel to the ground or slightly up- 
ward all the way. 


Step Into The Shot 


The follow-through should be be- 
hind the ball, After striking the ball 
the racket shéuld swing forward and 
follow through as far as possible in 
the direction of the intended flight 
of the ball. College players often 
stroke across the ball by allowing the 
racket to travel across the front of the 
body in a circular arc and off toward 
the side line in the follow-through. 
Instead, they should learn to “hit 
through the ball” by flattening out 
the circular course which the racket 
follows. The flattening out process 
can be accomplished by leaning for- 
ward and ‘stepping toward the net 
with the front foot and pivoting the 
body so that the right shoulder fin- 
ishes on a line with the left shoulder 
parallel to the net. This will make 
the forward motion of the body par- 
allel to the line of flight of the ball. 
When properly utilized in this man- 
ner the forward motion of the body 
will increase the speed of the racket 
and thus add to the speed of the ball. 
The flatter arc which the racket fol- 
lows makes for greater accuracy. 

The knees should be bent. Players 





will have difficulty getting body 
motion into the shot unless they bend 
their knees when they pivot. On 
extremely low balls the knees should 
be bent a great deal and the feet 
spread to maintain body balance. 

For balls hit at waist height or 
higher a slight bend in the knees is 
still necessary if the body balance is 
to be maintained while the body 
motion goes forward with the arm 
swing. 

The eyes should be on the ball. 
Bending the knees will also bring the 
head down closer to the ball and 
make it easier to see the ball at least 
until a moment just before contact, 
if not at contact. “First-ten” players 
differ in opinion as to whether or not 
they see the ball at the moment of 
impact. Some say they do. Others 
say they try to but don’t actually see 
the ball on the strings of the racket. 
Regardless of this difference of opin- 
ion, almost all of them admit that 
they try to see the ball and actually 
focus their eyes on it as it approaches 
the point of contact. 

The arm should be straight when 
hitting a backhand _ groundstroke. 
Still pictures of leading tennis play- 
ers show almost unanimous adher- 
ence to this principle of stroking. Al- 
though the hitting arm may, be bent 
at the elbow during the backswing, 
the arm should be fully extended and 
perfectly straight at the moment of 
impact. When hitting straight a- 
head, the racket head and the play- 
er’s arm should be in a straight line 
at the point of contact. Changes in 
direction of the flight of the ball can 
be made by changing the timing of 
the swing so that the ball is met in 
front or in back of this original point 
of contact. Neither the waist nor the 
elbow should be bent at the moment 
of impact. 


The Tactics of Tennis 


Sound as a player’s strokes may be 
they will be of little value to him in 
competitive tennis unless he knows 
when and how to employ them. The 
methods by which strokes are put in- 
to use to win points in a tennis match 
are referred to as tactics. A discuss- 
ion of certain tactics which have been 
successfully applied in collegiate play 
follows. 

Hit into levels above the net. Col- 
lege players will profit if they develop 
the habit of “hitting into levels”. Be- 
sides hitting every shot to a definite 
area in the opponent's court, they 
should strive to make the ball cross 
the net at a certain height. The height 
or level above the net for each shot 
will vary depending upon the type 
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and purpose of the shot. 

In general, there are three levels 
into which the ball can be hit. The 
first and lowest level is that which 


extends from the top of the net to a 
foot or two above it. All very hard 
shots, short cross-court shots, passing 
shots, drop shots, and shots to the net 





man’s feet should be hit into this 
level. 


(Concluded in May Issue) 


Joint Football Rules Are Here 


By H. V. Potter 


Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


FTER sixteen years of the Na- 

tional Collegiate and. National 
Federation football authorities have 
agreed to use ‘a common set of foot- 
ball fundamentals and to adopt foot- 
ball rules wae se with a common 
wording. ch of the two organiza- 
tions will publish its own edition of 
the football rules but they will be 
alike in all cases except for the few 
sections in which the collegiate game 
procedures differ from those used in 
the high school game. 


Historical Facts 


Conferences concerning joint activ- 
ity by the collegiate and high school 
groups were started about 1929. At 
that time some thought was given to 
the forming of a joint football com- 
mittee somewhat similar to that 
which now formulates the basketball 
rules for colleges, high schools and 
other related organizations. While 
agreement was reached in prelimin- 
ary negiotiations concerning the form- 
ing of such a joint committee, some 
obstacle always arose to prevent 
adoption of these plans. 

As a result, the high schools, 
through their National Federation, 
set up machinery in 1931 for the 
formulation of a code to govern the 
high school game. Since that time 
the colleges have operated under one 
code and the high schools have play- 
ed under a different code. Through 
the sixteen years many differences 
developed. The high school game 
was played under more liberal rules 
in connection with activity during 
forward passes. There were also 
differences in connection with rights 
of players during a kick and there 
were many variations in connection 
with rules organization. 

At various times during the six- 
teen years, conferences were held be- 
tween representatives of the National 
Collegiate Committee and the Na- 
tional Federation. The purpose was 
to determine whether conditions had 
changed in such a way as to make 
joint action feasible. These confer- 
ences led to a great deal of discus- 
sion but the end result was a dispo- 
sition for each group to go its own 
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way as far as football rule matters 
are concerned. At one time a con- 
ference gave promise of getting re- 


‘sults. Agreement was reached con- 


cerning a number of places in which 
both codes would be changed in 
order to eliminate minor differences. 


When these proposals for change 
were presented to the full commit- 
tees the two groups differed widely 


in their willingness to accept the rec- 
ommendations of their representa- 
tives. Following that ae there 
were only sporadic informal confer- 
ences concerning the matter. 


Recent Developments 


At the 1947 meeting of the Nation- 
al Collegiate Committee, the group 
decided to .recodify the collegiate 
rules. Representatives of both the 
collegiate and the Federation groups 
were of the opinion that, since a re- 
codification had «been authorized, 
there might be a possibility of some 
type of joint activity which would 
lead to a commonly worded football 
code. Joint conferences were held 
during the summer of 1947 and plans 
were outlined for further negotia- 
tions. These plansincluded the fol- 
lowing fundamentals: 


1. The National Collegiate Foot- 
ball Committee and the National 
Federation Football Committee will 
each continue to function as it has 
in the past. The collegiate commit- 
tee will act on provisions which 
affect the college game. The Nation- 
al Federation Committee will act on 
provisions which affect the high 
school game. Each will be respons- 
ible for its Ow:igterpretations and 
supplementary phiblications 
will publish its own edition of the 
football rules. 

2. Representatives from each group 
were then appointed to confer in an 
attempt to agree on fundamentals on 
which a commonly worded code 
could be built. 

3. In this commonly worded code, 
the collegiate edition will contain 
the provision which applies to the 
college game ir any case where there 
is a different procedure. The Fed- 
eration edition will contain the pro- 


Each- 


vision which applies to the high 
school game. References will be 
made to such differences. 


Joint Conferences 


Joint conferences were held dur- 
ing December and agreement was 
reached concerning the basic funda- 
mentals which would be recommend- 
ed to the two national committees. 

These recommendations were used 
as the basis for discussion at the 
meeting of the National Federation 
Football Committee at Biloxi during 
January and at the meeting of the 
National Collegiate Football Com- 
mittee at Savannah, Georgia, during 
January. Further conferences were 
held during February. and March 
and representatives of the two com- 
mittees drew up a proposed joint 
code. This joint code was submitted 
to vote by both committees and final 
approval by both groups was given 
after a final conference which was 
held at New York, March 28th, 29th 
and 30th.. As a result, all amateur 
football during 1948 will be played 
under the new Joint Code. 


Joint Football. Code 


The new code represents intensive 
analysis and organization through 
many weeks. The committee which 
drew up the code had valuable con- 
tributions from many members of 
the two national committees and 
from many other football leaders. 
This has permitted the production of 
an orderly code in which the science 
of football is given scientific cover- 
age through a setting down of the 
classified laws which govern the 
game. 

The material contains the - best 
ideas which have been brought out 
in the many conferences. It is an 
entire recodification, built as a 
unit and incorporating the best fea- 
tures of both the Collegiate and the 
Federation codes. It is entirely differ- 
ent from either but, at the same time, 
there is enough resemblance to each 
of the old codes to permit any student 
of the rules to “feel among friends” 
when studying the new book. 
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Voit balls. So we pounded one over 
800,000 times in our ‘‘Wrench- 
ing’’ machine. We bounced others 
under game conditions on con- 
crete over 500,000 times. We sub- 
merged one under the ocean for 
six months; we shock tested by 
dropping balls 10,000 feet from 
airplanes — we devised all sorts 
of fiendish tortures for Voit CB2's 
and XB20’s—result—we must ad- 
mit with pardonable pride that 


Voit is America’s finest athletic 





equipment. 
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- ‘Features of the Code 


The differences between the colleg- 
iate and the Federation rules have 
been reduced from approximately 
150 to approximately a dozen. The 
new e contains no supplemental 
notes. Wherever ne the essen- 
tial material, which was once includ- 
ed in scattered notes, has been incor- 
porated in its proper rule. The 
rules statements (football laws) are 
organized on the basis of rule, sec- 
tion and article. There are no items, 
hence reference numbers are in either 
two digits or three digits. In gen- 
eral, ‘the provisions are in complete 
statements or paragraphs, each of 
which is a correct unit. This has 
been done, even though it has some- 
times resulted in unnecessary repeti- 
tion of certain introductory phrases. 
There are very few cross references 
and the few are references to a pre- 
ceding or following paragraph. Prac- 
tically all exceptions have been elim- 
inated. The only places where it 
has been necessary to make indirect 
reference to an exception are in 
cases where the game itself has an 
odd set of conditions which are in 
the nature of exceptions to game 
fundamentals. The rules can be no 
more logical than the game and, if 
there are certain cases where a given 
type foul has a “non-conformist” 
penalty, it is probably because there 
is a fault in the conditions which 
have been imposed upon the rules 
writers in the sense that the condition 


does not conform to game funda- 
mentals. 


Code Organization 


The new code is based on a few 
fundamental game principles. In this 
respect it resembles a science code 
which is built on a few natural laws 
or a code in geometry or algebra 
which is based on a few fundamental 
axioms or mathematical principles. 
For purposes of illustration, here are 
a few of the football axioms on 
which the code is built. During a 
down the ball is always alive. A live 
ball is always in possession of one 
team or the other. When a team is 
in possession the ball is either being 
held by a player (player possession) 
or else it is loose (as in a pass, kick 
or fumble). 

The game is made up of a series of 
downs separated by a dead ball per- 
iod. The two primary penalties for 
a foul are loss of 5 yards or loss of 
15 yards. A pass, backward or for- 
ward, is merely a type of loose ball 
and the general loose-ball rules apply. 
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Whenever the ball becomes dead be- 
hind a goal line it is either a touch- 
down, try-for-point, field-goal, safety 
or a touchback. Penalties are enforc- 
ed by the “3 and 1” method of en- 
forcement. Penalty enforcement pro- 
visions are condensed into a few para- 
graphs in Rule 10. 


Typical Rules-Provisions 


Here are a few of the provisions 
which are included in the new code 
and which will be in effect for the 
game of 1948. 

1. An artificial tee will be permit- 
ted during any place-kick (any free- 
kick, try for field goal, or try-for- 
point.) 

2. When a scrimmage-kick touches 
something behind the receiver’s goal 
line the ball will become dead im- 
mediately, regardless of whether it 
has been touched in the field of play. 

3. If a first free-kick is out-of- 
bounds, it will be kicked agair If 
the second such kick is out of bounds, 
the ball will be awarded to the re- 
ceivers on their free-kick line (usual- 
ly the 50-yard line if the kick-off is 
out-of-bounds). 

4. Penalty for any infraction of the 
substitution rule will be loss of 5 
yards. 

5. If any foul, such as encroach- 
ment or delay of game occurs near 
the time of the the referee will 
be authorized to blow his whistle to 
kill the ball only when the infrac- 
tion occurs early enough to give the 
referee a reasonable chance to prevent 
the snap. If the infraction is too late 
for this, the referee will withhold his 
whistle and allow the play to go 
through. 

6. Teams will be permitted 25 sec- 
onds for the huddle and for getting 
the ball into play. 

7. Penalties will be enforced in ac- 
cordance with the “3 and 1” method 
of enforcement. This means that 
the basic spot of enforcement for a 
foul which occurs during a running 
play is at the spot where the ball be- 
comes dead. ‘The basic spot of en- 
forcement for a foul which occurs 
while the ball is loose (during a 
kick, pass or fumble) is at the prev- 
ious spot (where the ball was snapped 
or free-kicked). 

8. There will be no restriction to 

rohibit a center, guard or tackle 
rom changing: positions with a back- 
field player during any down. When 
such a lineman takes a position one 
yard or more behind the line he be- 
comes a back and has all the privi- 
leges of any other back. 

9. Handing the ball forward will 
not be considered a forward pass. In 


a pass, the ball must actually leave 
the hand of the r and travel in 
flight. When the ball is merely hand- 
ed to a teammate it is legal, in cer- 
tain situations behind the line. When 
illegal, it will carry a penalty of loss 
of 5 yards. 

10. If a forward pass touches an in- 
eligible player the ball will remain 
in play. At the end of the down the 
penalty will be enforced or declined. 
Also, if a forward pass touches an in- 
eligible player in or behnid the line, 
it is treated as a type of illegal pass 
which carries a penalty of loss of 5 
yards and loss of down. 

11. Any number of substitutions 
will be permitted while the ball is 
dead and the clock is not running. 
When the ball is dead but the clock 
is running, one substitute may enter 
in the collegiate game and two may 
enter in the high school game. 

12. A field-goal may be scored by 
any drop-kick or place-kick during a 
kick from scrimmage or during a re- 
turn-kick or during any free-kick 
vther than the kick-off. 

13. Right to advance a recovered 
kick is determined by whether the 
kick is recovered behind the scrim- 
mage line or beyond it. 

These are illustrations of provis- 
ions which will govern the game dur- 
ing the current season. Some of these 
are the same as those which existed 
in either the collegiate or the Feder- 
ation code during the past year. 
Others are different from the provis- 
ions in either of the past codes. In 
each case the provision has been in- 
cluded for purposes of greater sim- 
plicity or greater equity. 


Rules Machinery 


Arrangements are now being made 
to set up nationwide machinery 
whereby features of the new code may 
be studied by groups of coaches, offi- 
cials and players. A series of foot 
ball meetings will begin during 
August and will extend through the 
early part of September. Meeting 
leaders will be appointed in each 
state and there will be ample oppor 
tunity for full discussion of each pro 
vision of the new code. It will be a 
relief to many groups to know that, 
while there are still some differences 
between the game as played in the 
colleges and as played in the high 
schools, these differences are confin- 
ed to a few major provisions which 
are necessary because of the different 
needs in the two age groups. The 
basic fundamentals are now the same 
for both and it snould not be diffi- 
cult for any student of the rules to 
keep in mind the basic differences. 
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NY comparison of the split- 
line “T” offense introduced in 
1941 by Don Faurot of Mis- 
souri, and the normal single-wing of- 
fense originated in 1907 by Glenn 
“Pop” Warner of Carlisle and Stan- 
ford, must begin with the concession 
that each style of play has it advan- 
tages and disadvan 

I believe the basic advantage of 
any “TIT” formation is the terrific 
head start it gets on the defense from 
the moment the ball is snapped until 
the ball-carrier is in possession and 
moving toward the line of scrimmage. 
In a normal single wing the ball is 
thrown from the center to one of the 
two deep backs who is usually be- 
tween four to five yards behind the 
line of scrimmage. The ball is not 
in flight for any great length of 
time, but as soon as the ball moves, 
the defense charges, and while the 
ball is in the air the defense has time 
to hit and react to the blocks of the 
offensive line and also to locate the 
ball. 

On the other hand, when the ball 
is snapped from the center to the “T” 
formation quarterback, the exchange 
is so simultaneous that there is no 
appreciable time element involved 

ore the backs and the ball are 
moving in almost any direction and 
the defense does not have any chance 
to hit and react to blocks and still be 
sure of the location of the ball. This 
reaction time element is, I believe, 


* 


Diagram 3. The T hits straight ahead and is qui 


equally balanced defenses and only three 
nine men must 





By BUD WILKINSON 


Football Coach, University of Oklahoma 


over a far greater area of the line of i 
ae tae Sie © changes. Si 


the greatest single advantage of the 
“T” formation. 

The second advantage of the split- 
line “T” is that its deception origi- 
nates at the line of scrimmage while 
the deception in the single-wing 
attack occurs about four yards be- 
hind the line. When initiating single- 
wing plays involving deception, the 
ball goes to one of two deep men who 
spin and fake to one another or to 

e wingback, with the deception 
nearly always taking place well be- 
hind the line. When the deception 
terminates, the ball-carrier still must 
move three to four yards forward be- 
fore he makes any yardage against 
the defense. This gives the defense 
the i mo of adjusting to the 
play before the ball-carrier reaches 
them. But in the split-line “T” for- 
mation the quarterback works down 
the line of scrimmage and all of the 
faking takes place exactly on the 
line. When the faking is over the 
ball-carrier should be making yardage 
against the defense because of his ad- 
vanced position. Thus, the defense 
has no time to adjust to the fakes be- 
fore the ball-carrier is making yardage 
against them. 

The third advantage of the split- 
line “T” formation over the single 
wing is its ability to hit with the 
speed of a fullback across the entire 
line of scrimmage, left as well as 
right. The single-wing attack can hit 

(continued on page 50) 


scrimmage. Diagram 4. The T faces 
Single wing does not always get balanced 
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he batting slump is one of the 
T most puzzling phenomenons in 
. It comes at no specific 
time, issues no warning and has dev- 
astating results. It usually puzzles 
the batter completely. He may be 
hitting elim when suddenly 
everything goes wrong and he is in 
a slump. In baseball vernacular, “He 
can’t even buy a base hit.” He may 
feel no physical change while batting 
nor notice any appreciable difference 
in his timing but whether he feels a 
difference or not, he is usually at a 
loss to explain or solve this sudden 
famine in base hits. 

All players agree that there must 
be something wrong in the batting 
process before a slump can occur. It 
may be the result of a change in tim- 
ing when bat meets ball or the batter 
may be taking his eyes off the ball 
too soon. There may be a slight al- 
teration in the grip, stride, swing, 
position in the batter’s box, or in the 
stance. Any of these items may occur 
unnoticed by the batter who is in- 
dustriously trying to collect base hits. 

Slumps oftentimes occur as the 
season and the muscles of 
the body become tired and are un- 
able to cope with the fast pace of 
strenuous daily play. Tired eyes may 
not follow a fast-moving ball quickly 
enough to hit properly. Tired muscles 
may not respond quickly enough to 
make the bat meet the ball properly. 

Swinging at bad pitches has often 
been suggested as the cause of batting 
slumps. While it is true that this is 
one of the characteristics of a slump, 
it may not necessarily cause a slump. 
Other basic causes are more often re- 
sponsible. 

Injuries are often a direct cause. 
Players who have injured fingers 
cannot grip or swing a bat oo i 
Muscle ises on the arms legs 
may affect the swinging process and 
lead to inefficiency 'in-batting. 

Some slumps a. in the 
a ing process. are inevita- 
ble with guess-hitters. These hitters 
have the odds of guessing correctly 
on each pitch heavily against them. 


When wrong begin to pile u 
they become hey righ wo | 


REAK That Slump 


By James Smilgott 
Baseball Coach, Taft H. S., Chicago 


usually has a hard*time adjusting 
himself to hitting without guessing, 
which he is forced to do as it has 
been the cause of his slump. 

Emotional disturbances can affect 
the batting process enough to cause 
slow responses in judging the pitch 
and in swinging at it. These dis- 
turbances have their origin in activi- 
ties involving a person’s everyday 
life . Poor grades in school can emo- 
tionally upset the school-boy player. 
Worries centered around home life 
may easily create emotional and 
mental disturbances to both amateur 
and . professional players. A batter 
who cannot concentrate fully on his 
hitting cannot become a good hitter. 
A player who cannot give his undivid- 
ed attention to the job at hand is in 
jeopardy of losing that job through 
failure. 

Slumps in themselves cause players 
to fret and worry. ‘The effects of a 
slump are often devastating to a 
player’s mental poise. Very few play- 
ers can overlook continuous failure to 
hit successfully. “~~ 


Many players who are in a slump 
become so discouraged and frustrated 
that they make up their mind to swing 
at any pitch, hoping in this way 
to increase the possibility of hitting 
safely by increasing the number of 
swings at the Wail. is is a haphaz- 
ard practice built upon false logic. 
The writer believes that calmness 
and an intelligent attitude toward the 


slump are the most 2 aeor factors * 
a 


in regaining successful batting results. 

Players who lose their confidence 
often lose their héads. Falling bat- 
ting averages have raised havoc with 
many players’ emotional and mental 
stability. Anger, careless swinging, 
and reckless guesswork on_ pitches 
will not improve afry~player’s batting 
average. 

There are two methods of coping 
with the batting slump. One is to 
prevent it, if possible, or at least to 
delay it; the other is to cure it. The 





J ames Smilgoff served as a farm 
team instructor and scout for 
the Chicago Cubs before going to 
Taft High School. This is bis sec- 
ond article this year on img. 
His first “The Swing’s the Thing” 
appeared in the February i 











writer believes that it is difficult to 

event a slump. It is, however, not 
too difficult through the application 
of proper techniques to delay a bat- 
ting slump. It is also possible through 
an understanding of the batting Zo 
cess to modify a slump so that it does 
not become as intense or last as long 
as it otherwise might. 

When Ty Cobb, one of the great- 
est batters of all time, was in a hitting 
streak, he tried to maintain his suc- 
cessful physical and mental batting 
co-ordination as long as possible so as 
to offset or delay a slump. He did 
this by cutting down on his daily 
batting practice so as not to tire him- 
self or spoil the synchronization of 
body and mind through over-use of 
these faculties. In other words, he 
didn’t want to wear out his success 
through over-use. This conservation 
of his batting prowess was most valu- 
able to him during game time. 

Another method of delaying a 
slump is to bunt often while taking 
batting practice. This practice de- 
velops greater accuracy in following 
the ball to the proper point before 
swinging at it. Good bunters as a 
rule develop a good eye in looking 
over each pitch. This is the result of 
training the eye muscles to focus on 
the ball longer, thus following it 
longer and looking it over better. 
This helps a batter to swing only at 
good pitches. 

Some players worry themselves in- 
to a batting slump. They feel that 
the entire success or failure of a 
team depends upon their own person- 
al progress in each game. This type 
of player will find himself mentally 
unable to stand the strain of daily 
play. Furthermore, players who let 
their success or failure during the 
early innings of a game affect them, 
often find themselves in an unhealthy 
frame of mind toward the close of 
the game. Going hitless the first 
few times at bat in a game certainly 
does not indicate a slump nor does 
going hitless for one entire game do 
so 


Players who can forget a bad day 
at the plate after they leave the field 
are less apt to go into a batting tail- 
spin than those who worry a lot. The 
player who looks upon each game as 
a new adventure in batting will have 
less difficulty with slumps than the 
player who feels that today’s game is 
apt to be a continuation of yester- 
day’s failure. 

Smart players offset or delay a 
slump by changing their batting 
style to meet changing physical con- 
ditions. As they get older players 
notice changes in their weight, muscu- 
(continued on page 60) 
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LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs give that friendly feeling 
of confidence that comes only with 
playing clubs that you know are 
right. Made to rigid quality stand- 
ards by master golf club craftsmen 
. . « they will give any player a 
chance to take a lead on his last 
year's score and hold it. 


Grand Slams are made by the 
makers of famous Louisville Slugger 
Baseball and Softball Bats—stand- 
ards of the world for quality and 
dependability—used by more than 
90%, of all players in organized 
baseball, 


Swing out with Louisville Grand Slam 
Golf Clubs in '48 and be a winner! 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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HE OLD-TIME Grecian event, 
discus throwing, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in recent years. 
College athletes have taken considerable 
interest in this event and as a result, their 
ability and the competition in discus 
throwing has improved considerably. It 
is true that we had great discus throwers 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, but they 
were few compared to the entries in the 
event today. In 1920 there were few 
good discus throwers in competition. That 
year one member of the Olympic team 
qualified with a throw of less than one 
hundred and thirty feet. In the 1924 
Olympic try-out the last man to qualify 
threw one hundred and forty-three feet— 
proof that competition was improving, 
and ever since 1924 new records in the 
discus throw have been made as often as 
in any other field event. 

To prove the fact about new discus 
records let us start with the writer’s world 
record throw of 156’ 2%” set in 1924. 
This mark displaced the record set in 
1912. Since that time the world’s record 
has changed hands eight or nine times. 
I shall list the outstanding nerformances 
of the past twenty years, some of which 
were accepted as American records and 
others as world records. 


1924 Lieb, Notre Dame 156’ 214” 
1925 Hartranft, Stanford 157’ 154” 
1926 Houser, S. California 157’ 134” 
1929 Krenz, Stanford 163’ 834” 


1930 Jessup, Univ. of Wash. 169’ 87%” 
1934 Anderson (Sweden) 171’ 11%” 
1935 Schroeder (Germany) 174 244” 
1936 Carpenter, S. California 173’ 1°%e” 


1939 Fox, Stanford 172’ 442” 
1941 Harris, Indiana 174 834” 
1946 Fitch, Minnesota 180’ 234” 


Some of these marks were broken be- 
fore the committee had a meeting to award 
an accepted world’s mark and some aré 
American records and noteworthy per- 
formances. (Figures furnished by Jim 
Kelly of the University of Minnesota.) 

With the competition becoming more 
keen each year, discus throwing has be- 
come highly specialized and some men 
now give their full time to this one event. 
To pick out any one man and say that 
he is an ideal type to make a discus 
thrower is a difficult and uncertain task. 
There are a few points, however, that can 
be laid down as a guide. The discus 
thrower must, first of all, be a man of 
patience. By that I mean one who is not 
easily discouraged and will try day after 
day to perfect his actions. Physically he 
should be fairly tall and well developed 


So 


Discus Throwing 
By Tom Lieb 


above the waist. A large hand, long arm, 
and strong back muscles are essentials. 
I think the tall man has an advantage in 
that he already has an elevation of pos- 


sibly a foot or more for his throws. The - 


large hand is necessary or favorable to 
afford proper grip of the discus and a 
large hand also aids greatly in guiding 
the discus so that it starts correctly and 
does not slip. The points in favor of the 
long arm are easily seen. The longer the 
arm the larger the circle the discus will 
travel through in making the turns before 
the throw, and as a result the greater the 
centrifugal force developed will be. A 
strong well-muscled back that is easily 
rotated at the waist is another physical 
necessity. I claim the discus is thrown 
by the body and not entirely by the arm. 
The greatest source of power in discus 
throwing comes from a powerful, snappy 
rotation of the trunk, the arm and hand 
supporting the discus swinging like a stone 
on a string. A man that is tight in the 
waist or that lacks this waist snap, has 
a severe handicap no matter how good or 
powerful his arm may be. With this 
physical makeup the discus thrower must 
have agility. He must be quick with his 
feet, possess co-ordination of hand and 
foot and, most important of all, he can- 
not be phlegmatic. He should be slightly 
excitable in competition, though not nerv- 
ous. He should possess that type of tem- 
perament that will tone up in competition. 
Yet he must be able to relax completely 
when he enters the ring. 

As for training rules for discus throwers, 
I might here mention a few points to be 
observed. Eat regularly the food to which 
you are accustomed.: On the day of the 
meet have a good steak about three hours 
before your competition and eat nothing 
immediately before competing. Your early 
season exercises if confined to a gymna- 
sium should be with wall pulleys with 
light weights, the action always being in 
a throwing or pushing manner away from 
the body. Do not work with or lift heavy 
dumb-bells! My reason for this state- 
ment is that throwing muscles should be 
long and elastic and not the lifting type 
that are short and bulging. Along with 
work with the wall pulleys a very simple 
exercise is to rotate the trunk at the waist 
by means of swinging the arms parallel to 
the floor as far to the right and to the left 
as possible without moving the feet. The 
latter exercise is done in a relaxed man- 
ner, and will aid greatly in developing the 
back and chest muscles used in throwing. 
It will also loosen up the tight-waisted 








yo" LIEB was one of Notre Dame’s 
greats, lettering in football, base- 
ball, hockey and track. He was a mem- 
ber of the United States Olympic team 
after setting a world discus record. He 
is also assistant football coach at the 
University of Alabama. 











individuals. A training rule that applies 
to a great many events is to conserve your 
energy for the test or competition. In 
other words, don’t overwork your arm 
in practice. A dozen throws a workout 
are plenty. Do not work hard during the 
week. Save your best throws for the 
meet. 

A discus thrower should not pitch base- 
ball or throw the javelin as they are too 
violent a snap action for the arm, such 
action, being contrary to the discus mo- 
tion, detracts from the development for 
that purpose and also uses up too much 
energy. The discus thrower may put the 
shot, however, without serious damage to 
his throwing ability as the shot-putting 
motion involves a powerful, snappy rota- 
tion at the waist, and the arm action is 
not a violent, jerky motion. Very few 
men have been able to throw both the 
discus and the javelin well. 

In taking up the actual throwing, we 
must first consider the method of holding 
the discus in the hand. The grip on the 
discus that I used and recommend is to 
spread the fingers apart and grip the dise 
most with the little finger, less with the 
third and second, with the index finger 
just over the edge, all of the fingers of 
the hand being behind, or to the rear of 
a line through the center of the discus. 
The thumb being extended touches on the 
wood, midway between the outer rim and 
center plate. My reason for this type of 
grip is that the greatest driving power 
and follow-through value can be derived 
by having the fingers well to the rear of 
the discus. The reason for gripping the 
discus with the little finger is to safeguard 
against slipping on a wet day and also 
to apply the spin or rotary motion to the 
discus while in the air. 


How to Get Elevation 


In learning to throw, it is best to prac- 
tice the finishing throw without the steps 
or revolution, using only the rotation at 
the waist with the arm extended and the 
whip at the end, practicing for co-ordina- 
tion of body and arm, also the proper 
elevation, spin and sail of the discus. This 
preliminary exercice must be perfected 
before you attempt any further compli- 
cation of the event. Two very important 
points that are difficult to master are to 
secure the proper elevation and sail of 
the discus. A satisfactory guide and ele- 
vation is to have the discus rising on such 
a plane that the thrower can just see the 

(continued on page 62) 
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...Not Just Another Mask!. 
...Not Just Another Bar Mask! 
... Not Just Another Magnesium Mask ! 


Ace 


RAY LAMANNO, Cincinnati Reds, wear- 
ing new MacGregor Goldsmith No. 238 Mask 


No. 285 MAGNESIUM MASK 


Used by Professional 
Players and Umpires 


...an entirely new design for a new 
material, approximately 30% light- 
er than high grade wire masks. Al- 
lows perfect vision. Extended chin 
lets face move into the mask allow- 
ing better side to side vision while 
providing greater protection. Angu- 
lar broken line chin reduces possi- 
bility of direct flat blows. Extended 
frame allows for additional pad- 


ding at chin. Patent applied for. SIDE VIEW 


MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH INC., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S. A. seo 
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~~ the average football coach 
aks of getting his men in 
“conditton” , he means two things: 

(1) Ability to play a maximum 
number of minutes at top speed with- 
out showing appreciable signs of 
fatigue. 

& Ability to absorb punishment 
without deleterious effects. 

If the team makes reasonable prog- 
ress toward these twin goals during 
the season a coach is usually happy. 

Six-man football adds a third stan- 
dard by which the success or failure 
of the conditioning program may be 
measured: Is it actually speeding up 
the muscular and neural reactions of 
each player? 

The third criterion is probably the 
most important. In no other body 
contact team sport is speedy reaction 
so vital. The fortunes of war change 
with bewildering rapidity in six-man 
football. For one thing, the reduced 


number of players makes an inter- 
cepted pass a much deadlier boom- 


M. L. RAFFERTY, JR. 
Athletic Director 

Trona, Calif. 
High School 


Conditioning in 


Six 









Picture above shows the T Formation. Pictures below show the punt and single-wing formations for the six-man game. 


erang than it is in the eleven-man 
game. A fast defensive back who can 
snag an opposition pass from the 
ozone has almost. twice as much 
chance, other conditions being equal, 
of running the pigskin back for a 
long gain. The only hope his oppo- 
nents have of stopping him quickly 
lies in Condition — alert reactions, 
lightning-fast movements, and swift 
mental responses to changing game 
situations. 

Similarly, the rules of six-man_ foot- 
ball deliberately put a premium on 
the developing of such co-ordination. 
A fumble may not only be recovered 
but advanced by either team. That 
means instantaneous and unpredict- 
able switches in the course of events. 
Furthermore, the rules which require 
some sort of pass on every play except 
a kick, actually make fumble situ- 
ations more likely to occur than in 
the older kind of football. Thus, we 
have a danger-laden combination of 
circumstances—a game in which fum- 


Man 












bles are more likely to occur, plus a 
game in which any recovered fumble 


‘is apt to be doubly dangerous for the 


team which fumbles. 

What are the implications of the 
foregoing as far as conditioning is 
concerned? 

Obviously, we who coach the six- 
man game are confronted with the 
necessity of not only developing the 
conventional qualities of endurance 
and ruggedness, but also the new and 
relatively unexplored factor of speed- 
ing up reaction time. The coach who 
succeeds in developing the tradition- 
al qualities but who neglects the 
new, will find that he has trained his 
men for a totally different game— 
eleven-man football. 

Unfortunately, many of the nation’s 
six-man mentors are doing just that, 
and doing it deliberately, on the un- 
founded assumption that the new 
game is just a small-scale copy of the 
old. They,are turning out slow-mov- 
ing, slow-thinking linemen who would 
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Trademark 


The Dandux “Balgrip”* first 
baseman’s mitt is another star 
performer that’s winning pro- 
fessional and collegiate ac- 
claim. The “Balgrip” glove 
snaps shut as soon as the ball 
hits the palm pocket .. . a 
great feature. 

There are 125 “Stars” in 
the 1948 Dandux Catalog . . . 
every one featuring the NO- 
RAV Lockstitch. 

One look inside that catalog 
and you too will exclaim... 


*Pat. Applied For 
Send for 
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do fine in an ordinary eleven-man 
game, but who are pitifully lost in 
the new game. The situation in re- 
gard to backfield conditioning is 
more similar in the two games, but 
even here slowness in reaction time 
will show up much more glaringly in 
six-man than in eleven-man football. 

The sad part of all this is that in 
many sections of the country most of 
the competing six-man teams are be- 
ing trained in this way. The specta- 
tor is thus confronted with the gloomy 
spectacle of two slow-moving, slow- 
thinking teams playing each other— 
a situation comparable to watching 
a basketball game in which no play- 
er can move faster than a walk. What 
a travesty on the real game! 

Speaking of basketball bgings up 
the monumental misconception which 
prevails throughout the Midwest, 
that six-man football is a sort of out- 
door basketball. Observation of the 
game as it is played in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, especially, has indicated that 
this type of thinking is prevalent in 
that area. Passes predominate in 
every series of downs, and the play- 
ers use a sort of “check block” tech- 
nique reminiscent of the cage sport. 
This type of offense certainly de- 
velops passing ability, but at the ex- 
pense of the other fundamental skills, 
such as blocking and tackling, which 
make football such a distinctive and 
fascinating game. 

Intersectional games, of course, are 
so far unknown in the six-man game, 
and thus no positive check is avail- 
able on the relative merits of this 
“basketball” version of the new game. 
Research conducted in available 
materials, however, has convinced me 
that one of our better California 
teams, utilizing primarily a ground 
game, could probably sow consterna- 
tion in Midwest circles. Interesting- 
ly enough, the strong running attack 
is to be found mostly on the two 
Coasts, particularly in Maryland and 
California. 

But we are interested here princi- 
pally in how to develop a well-round- 
ed conditioning program for six-man 
football, whether the type of offense 
be primarily passing or running. 

Here are the conditioning princi- 
ples which I have developed over a 
period of seven years and which have 
helped turn out six championship 
teams during that time: 

(1) Utilize most of the old, eleven- 
man training devices as part of your 
basic program. Let your backs run 
through the tire casings. Use the 
tackling and blocking dummies but 
try to coach individual effectiveness 
rather than “gang” tactics. Your 
“gang” just isn’t there in the new 
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M: L. Rafferty Jr. lettered in foot- 
ball and Rugby at U.C.L.A. His 
coaching record at Trona is an 
enviable one. His six-man teams have 
been undefeated since 1941 and un- 
tied since 1942. In 1946 and °47 
they won the public school six- 
man football championship of Cali- 
fornia. 











game. Your players—linemen and 
backs alike—must be proficient at 
both shoulder and_body-blocking. 
Work them for long hours on man- 
to-man blocking and. tackling. Let 
them trade off on assignments. 

(2) If you have a track, or anything 
that vaguely resembles a track, utilize 
it. Make four 440-yard laps per prac- 
tice period a “raust” on your training 
list. I have found it best to start my 
boys with only two laps during the 
first couple of weeks of practice, and 
work up gradually to two laps at the 
start of practice and two before 
hitting the showers. Only hard run- 
ning for distance, and lots of it, will 
build up the wind necessary for the 
six-man game. Remember, the ball 
will cover almost four times as much 
territory in a six-man game as it will 
in an average eleven-man game. That 
means that a six-man player must be 
able to go farther as well as faster 
than his eleven-man counterpart. 

(3) Practice all your men on sprint 
starts. Let them run short dashes in 
full equipment about two or three 
times each week, but don’t start them 
with the conventional “On your Mark 
—Get set—Go!” system. Instead, let 
them wait in their places for varying 
lengths of time, and then suddenly 
start them with a gun or whistle. Try 
to catch them napping. Train them 
to expect the unexpected. Let your 
backs run 50-yard dashes, and your 
linemen 20 or less. 

(4) Five minutes of fast calisthenics 
immediately before any scrimmage or 
contact work should be observed re- 
ligiously. Have five or six basic 
drills numbered, and call therm in 
rotation. Then vary the procedure 
by calling the drill numbers at ran- 
dom. Try to build up rapid re- 
sponses to changing situations. 

(5) Calisthenics should involve the 
use of all muscles which will be util- 
ized in the contact activity to follow. 
It is as dangerous to send a player 
into contact work with “cold” muscles 
as it is to send him into scrimmage 
with improper or inadequate equip- 
ment. 

(6) One of the most arduous activi- 
ties, in a close game where many 
kicks‘are used, is getting down under 
punts. A lineman in poor shapé will 
be eliminated in short order in such 
a game. Some time each week should 


be allotted to building up speed and 
endurance for this specific activity. 
Divide your ends and centers into 
three-man teams and let them take 
turns going down-under punts. To 
lend realism to this drill, put a three- 
man backfield down the field and 
have them practice running each kick 
back. No other drill that I know 
of will develop stamina in your 
linemen as well as this one. 

(7) To build up reaction speed 
and instantaneous response to the un- 
expected, line your team up in a 
broken-field or “checkerboard” for- 
mation. Give several of your backs 
a football each and scatter them at 
random throughout the formation. 
Then, on the whistle, call out the 
name of one back and let him try to 
carry the ball to a designated point. 
The remainder of the team, particu- 
larly those nearest the man called, 
will stop him as quickly as possible. 
This drill will cut down perceptibly 
the time previously required to re- 
spond to the unexpected. 

(8) In drilling with the blocking 
and tackling dummies, vary the usual 
head-on approach with a series of 
cut-back runs. For example, start 
your blocker or tackler out on a run 
at right-angles to the dummy. Have 
him head at full speed toward a 
marked line, then suddenly cut to- 
ward the dummy to make the block 
or tackle. On downfield blocking 
practice, wait until the blocker has 
approached within three or four 
strides of the target dummy before 
calling out the direction from which 
the block is to be thrown. 

These basic rules of conditioning, 
modified according to need and indi- 
vidual requirements, will go a long 
way toward putting a group of boys 
in shape for a six-man football season. 
Coaches with. a little imagination can 
think of improvements and variations 
of these fundamental precepts. 

Are there any special training rules 
for six-man football? 

Some coaches on the Coast have 
been experimenting with diets rich 
in dextrose, on the theory that a 
game demanding a series of speedy re- 
actions and muscular responses would 
call for an extraordinary supply of 
caloric energy. Others, particularly 
in southern California, administer 
special salt jellies at regular intervals 
during practice sessions. 

The traditional ban on smoking 
must be re-emphasized for players of 
the New Football. Wind is all-im- 
portant, and there is no getting 
around the fact that for nineteen 
players out of twenty, nicotine intake 
cuts down drastically on wind. 1 

(continued on page 65) 
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Here’s how Hyde’s cleat locks securely. The winged 
bolt (1), counter-sinks itself into the inner sole leather 
(2), through the steel inner plate (3) and outer sole 
leather (4). The “Helock” nut (5) is screwed on by 
the end (8) of the cleat wrench (9) which sinks it into 
the outer sole and locks it. Then the safety cleat grip- 
per (6) is put on over the Helock nut by pressing the 
cleat wrench (9) against its flat surface, digging the 
prongs into the outer sole leather. Its fan-like blades 
hold the cleat (7) securely in place when screwed on 
and tightened by the cleat wrench (9) 
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Patented 


FOOTBALL 
K ASSEMBLY 





means greater playing safety, more speed, 
harder drive and surer balance, all+with 
confidence in that strong “grip tooth” 
patented lock assembly that safeguards 
6.) knees and ankles in fast action. See what 
this means to your players. 


THERE’S 
A HYDE-CRAFTED 
SHOE FOR EVERY SPORT. 





ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRTY-NIN 


AKE 


Friday, 
APRIL 23 
DES MOINES 3° 


Drake University, the Drake Relays ( i 


mittee extend a cordial invitation shirt 
high schools of America to atte 
Des Moines April 23 and 24. 


lowa and its capital city 
of the outstanding ath 
make every effort te 


Founder and pleasant one 


John L. 
Griffith 


Director 
Tom Deckard 
+ oe Welcome—« 


To Des Moi 


100-Yard Dash, 120- 

lin Throw, Broad Ju 

Jump, Two-Mile Run 
Yard Hurdles. 

(Open only to 
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440-Yard Relay, 880 

Mile Relay, Four-Mi 

tance Medley Relay 


BILL CLIFFORD 


Bill Clifford breaks the tape Relay. 


for Ohio State in the two- 
mile relay as the Buckeyes 
race to their third relay title 
in the 1947 Drake Relays. 
They are sure-fire contenders 
for top honors again this 
year. Clifford is N.C.A.A. 
champ in the 880-yard run. 


880-Yard Relay, 0 
Sprint Medley Reloyi 


H 
Special Events: 100 
Mile Run, High Ju 
Throw, Broad Jump 
Relays: 440-Yard 
Relay, Two-Mile R 
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B athletes of universities, colleges and 
thirty-ninth annual Drake Relays in 


We'll 
bud of the Drake Relays, one Help Make 


ents of the world, and will Your 
"pyour stay here a happy 


ain Welcome— 
1 Drake Relays 


* * * 


f Events . 


Hurdles, Shot Put, Jave- 
Throw, Pole Vault, High 
ep and Jump and 440- 


d university men.) 

ection 

, One-Mile Relay, Two- 
print Medley Relay, Dis- 
ard Shuttle High Hurdle 


ion 
by, Two-Mile Relay and 


"a bection’ 
120-Yard High Hurdles, 
, Football Throw, Discus 


Referee of the 1948 Drake 
Relays will be Jim Kelly, track 
coach at the University of 
Minnesota. Kelly is one of 
the leading track coaches in 
the U. S. and is president of 
the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Assn. and 
vice-chairman of the Nation- 
al A. A. U. track and field 


committee. 


Reservations 


The Drake Relays Head- 

quarters Committee will be 

glad to make hotel reservations 

for you and your team. For fur- 

ther information, write Tom 

Deckard, Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. 


JIM KELLY 
















I have read Nelson Nitchman’s 
resumes of the N.C.A.A. and Invita- 
tional tournaments in Madison 
Square Garden with a great deal of 
interest. It is always very interesting 
for a coach to read about the style of 
play used in other sections of the 
country by leading college teams. 
With this thought in mind, I will try 
to explain the style of play used by 
our teams in the Southern Division of 
the Pacific Coast Conference—Univer- 
sity of California, Stanford, Univer- 
sity of Southern California and 
U.C.L.A. The diagrams in this 
article are based on observation of 
each team at least twice in confer- 
ence games. 

Before considering each team indi- 
vidually, it may be well to make a 
few general observations in regard to 
style of play. Southern Division play- 
ers almost without exception shoot 
their set shots one-handed. Our 
college players have learned to use 
this shot very accurately up to twenty- 
five feet, and in the last seven or 
eight years, it has been used in this 


¢ the past three or four years, 


area almost to the exclusion of the 
two-hand set. I would say thirty feet 
is the maximum radius for good per- 
centage with one hand. The long 
set-shot game, which is part of a 


ICK Christensen direct- 
ed intramural athletics 
while im the Navy. He bas 
eo, coached at Richmond for 
2 the past three years and bis 
teams have shown steady 
improvement. In °'45-46 
they won 15, lost 11; im 
"46°47 they won 19, lost 
10; im ’47-"48 they won 21, 
lost 7. 


team’s repertoire in other sections, is 
therefore not seen to any extent in 
California. Quite a few of the play- 
ers are shooting their free throws in 
this method also. The advisability 
of one-hand free-throwing has been 
debated considerably by local coaches. 
All four teams have relied on a 
single-post style of offense most of the 
time. The only exception was U.C. 
L.A. which played its early games with 
a single post; but in the last Univer- 
sity of California series used a three 
out, two in, weaving style of play. 
University of Southern California, 
Stanford, and California all relied on 
a single post throughout the year. 
The fast break was in evidence in 
most games but none of our teams 
used it consistently through the year 
as their major offensive style. 
Defensively, we saw much variety 
this year. Stanford used a 2-3 zone 
almost exclusively; California played 
its well known shifting man-to-man; 
University of Southern California 
played a strict man-to-man, switching 
only as a last resort; U.C.L.A. played 
straight man-to-man up here, but is re- 


BALL & the SOUTHERN DIVISION 
lic, (Gast (erfarence 


ported to have used a zone occasion- 
ally. U.C.L.A. varied its man-to-man 
early in the campaign with a back 
court press a g part of the game. 

Each of the four teams will be con- 
sidered individually in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The California Bears at this writ- 
ing have already cinched the title 
with ten straight conference wins and 
no defeats, five full games ahead of 
University of Southern California in 
second place, Coach Nibs Price’s 
team was made up of a rangy group 
of rebound experts who could also 
play a running game. They were 
paced by Andy Wolfe and Chuck 
Houger, a pair of consistent scorers 
which no other team could match. In 
addition, Wolfe was a tremendous 
team leader whose presence made the 
difference in the several 1 or 2 point 
Bear wins. Defensively, California 
used their shifting man-to-man ex- 
clusively. The Bear forward line 
shifted on every cross screen or cut, 
and the guards shifted with the for- 
wards exceptionally well on vertical 
screens and drives. The center in 
general stayed with his man at all 
times. The players used their de- 
fense well in stopping most screening 
attacks. Occasionally screen-roll plays 
shook the screener loose as the de- 
fensive man switched. While not a 
tenacious defense, it was consistently 
good. On occasions the Bear for- 
wards exerted back court pressure. In 
the second University of Southern 
California game particularly, this 
strategy enabled California to over- 
come a substantial lead as the Tro- 
jan guards made numerous errors 
against the press. 

Offensively, California played a 
free-lance type of game, fast-breaking 
whenever possible. For tall players, 
the Bear forwards were exceptionally 
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1 Shoes Protect the Feet 

. Where They Need It Most! 

's 

p Ball-Band ARCH-GARD shoes have be- 

O come favorites for basketball, volleyball, 

: handball, tennis, etc., because they fit... 

_ because they firmly but gently cushion 

a the metatarsal arch, the longitudinal arch, 

1s the heel . . . because the high grade duck 

1€ uppers are carefully tailored over special ; cushions 
nt sports lasts. They’re the kind of shoes ‘ Gord the Meta- 
- coaches and trainers know are best for edie tarsal Arch. 
f their players. See them at the store that Po Longi- 

it, displays the Red Ball trade-mark, or cushions tudinal Arch. 


write for full information. 


Look for the Red Ball 
in the store and on the 
sole of the shoe 










\-Band Captain 
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fast break men. In the later games, 
the other teams deliberately slowed 
up the pace to discourage California’s 
fast break. Their fast break was a 
straight line break with the dribbler 
driving down the middle when pos- 
sible. 

The Bear set offense was a free-style 
single post, with a four-man weave 
used considerably, and interposed 
with occasional set plays. In general 
they set up as shown in Diag. 1. The 
four outer men passed the ball rapid- 
ly, screening for each other occasion- 
ally. Wolfe, Houger, and Walker 
shot well from 20-25 feet off the 
weave, and the tall forward line re- 
bounded hard on all shots. A good 
portion of California’s points came 
on rebounds by Houger, G. Walker 
and Smith of their replacements. B. 
Walker and Cuneo. All were 6’3” or 
better. Most of the scoring maneuv- 
ers were individual plays off the free- 
play set-up. Diag. 2 shows the Cali- 
fornia weave. Occasionally the ball 
was passed into the post and Smith 
used a hook shot with fair success 
(Diag. 3). California shook Wolfe 
loose for several baskets on the out- 
of-bounds play shown in Diag. 4. 
The free-style type of play used by 
the champions makes it difficult to 
diagram their maneuvers. For the 
same reason the Bears were a tough 
team for opponents to catalogue and 
prepare for. 

The University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, ably coached by Sam Barry, 
ended in the runner-up spot. The 
Trojans presented a very well-coach- 
ed team but were shy of dangerous 
offensive scorers. Defensively the 
Trojans played assigned man-to-man 
defense at all times. They were con- 
sistently tough defensively, losing 
twice to California by one point. 
Occasionally their defensive forwards 
switched on cross screens, but in all 
other cases the defensive men loosen- 
ed up and slid through on screens. 
One of the dominant features of Uni- 
versity of Southern California was 
their man-to-man blocking out under 
the defensive backboard. Although 
called for illegal blocking on several 
occasions, this defensive blocking en- 
abled the Trojans to hold their own 
against the taller Bears under the 
California goal much of the time. 

On offense, University of Southern 
California displayed a _ carefully 
arranged single-post set pattern at 
practically all times. The Trojans 
play a slow break traditionally, and 
are very rarely conscious of the fast 
break. Their ball-control game is of 
the optional type with two or three 
basic patterns and numerous options 
off each pattern. In addition, they 
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use several spot plays, set up by a sig- 
nal at any time. The well known 
U.S.C. continuity is shown in Dia- 
grams 5 and 6. This year because 
their center, Hannum, is 6’6” and a 
good pivot scorer and rebounder, 
Barry used this sequence less frequent- 
ly than in former years. In Diag. 5, 
01 passes to 03 and drives around the 
outside, the first option being a re- 
turn pass to 01 as he drives into the 
basket. The best option is to feed 04 
who cuts off a screen set by center 
05. A third option is a return pass 
to 03 as 03 cuts off 04 after passing to 
04. Diag. 6 demonstrates the clever 
continuity of this system. 01 passes 
to 03 and drives by. 05 screens for 
04 as before. However, if none of 
the options are open, 03 returns the 
pass to the other guard 02 who then 
passes to 05 as shown. 04 in the 
meantime has continued on to screen 
for 03. All of the same options are 
open as in the first play. This con- 
tinuity can be continued indefinitely. 
The Trojans frequently used the spot 
play shown in Diag. 7 with success. 
As the guards brought the ball across 
midcourt, one of the forwards sud- 
denly cut into the middle, took a 
quick pass and the guard scissored 
around him as the center cleared. 
Usually the second cutter was clear. 
A very clever play designed to free 
the center for a short set shot is shown 
in Diag. 8. The four outer players 
went into a figure 8 weave, setting a 
double screen on the defensive center. 
The U.S.C. center then pulled out be- 
hind the weave for a clear set. It 
went something like this—01 and 02 
went through to set a double block 
for center 05 off the weave. 05 then 
pulls out around the weave and is 
clear for a 10-foot set shot. Since 
Hannum, the Trojan center was 
their main offensive threat, U.S.C. 
worked off the post more than usual. 
Hannum hooked well with either 
hand off a vigorous pivot fake. He 
freed himself frequently as shown in 
Diag 9. Hannum varied his indivi- 
dual play with return passes to the 
cutters. U.S.C. also used the inside 
screen occasionally to free their for- 
wards, Sharman and Androff who are 
good one-hand shots. In Diagram 10, 
02 passes to 04, screens inside and 
continues into corner. There are 
several options. 04 can dribble off 
screen for a shot; or can feed 02 back 
in corner. 02 then can shoot or work 
off post man 05. ‘This could also 
serve as an over-loading offense 
against a zone defense. 

U.C.L.A., the defending conference 
champions, are in third place at pre- 
sent. The Bruins keenly miss Don 

(continued on page 44) 
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IN THE SAME LEAGUE WHEN IT COMES TO WHEATIES! 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 









* Gus Mauch %* Harold Wendler 


















New York Yankees Brooklyn Dodgers 

* Max “Lefty” Weisman * “Doc” Weaver 
Cleveland Indians St. Louis Cardinals 

* Jack Homel * Andy Lotshaw 
Detroit Tigers Chicago Cubs 

* Ed Froelich * Dr. Charles Lacks 
Boston Red Sox Boston Braves 

* George Lentz * Allen “Dusty” Cooke 
Washington Senators Philadelphia Phillies 

* James Tadley % Richard Rohde 
Philadelphia Athletics Cincinnati Reds 

* Bob Bauman * Will Schaeffer 
St. Louis Browns New York Giants 

*& Ed “Packey” Schwartz * Dr. Charles Jorgensen 
Chicago White Sox Pittsburgh Pirates 
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WN JE Reid Ké- Wt in Wheaties—fiakes of 100% 
iS Lad © whole wheat. With whole wheat amounts of 3 B vitamins, the minerals cal- 
* 5 \\ cium, phosphorus and iron. Also food energy. Proteins, too. Crisp, crackly 


flakes—Wheaties—with a second-helping flavor. Wonderful with milk and 
.| fruit. Had your Wheaties today? “Breakfast of Champions!” 


General Mills, Ine. 
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ATTEND A COACHING SCHOOL 
IN THE WEST 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Ajamosa, Colorado, June 14-19 
Neal Mehring, Director 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Frarnk Leahy, Clair Bee, Hank Iba, Frank Cramer 






































WASHINGTON STATE HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 


ASSOCIATION 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Basketball August 23-25 
Football, August 25-28 
Bill Nollan, Director 
Staff: Fritz Crisler, Henry Iba, Frank Cramer 


ie 


See Advertisement pege 68 - 
* 























KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Bernie Shively, Director 

Staff: Date and staff to announced 


LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 
Southwestern Lovisiana Institute, Lafaystte, La. August 11-13 
Woodrow Turner, Director 
Staff: To be announced 


NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, August 9-14 
Tom Scott, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Tom Scott, R. A. Fetzer, Bunn Hearn, 
Dick Samerson, Richard White 
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See advertisement page 66 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
1532 Madison, Denver, Colorado, August 23-28 

N. C. Morris and Don R. DesCombes, Directors 

Staff: Jeff Cravath, Bowden Wyatt and others 


COLORADO, 

Boulder, Colorado, June 17-July 23, July 27-August 28 

Harry G. 

Staff: Bernard Hughes, Frank Potts, Harold Meyers, Frank Prentup, 
Dallas Ward, Frosty Cox, Roland Balch 


UTAH HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 9-14 

H. B. Linford, Director 

Staff: To be announced. 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Logan, Utah, June 7-11 

E. L. Romney, Director 

Staff: Fritz Crisler, Jack Gardner 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Carlson, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Laramie, Wyoming, August 9-13 

Glenn Jacoby, Director 

Staff: Murray Warmuth, Alvin “Doggie” Julian 
MONTANA UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
Missoula, Montana, July 26-30 

Douglas A. Fessenden, Director 

Staff: Lynn Waldorf, Adolph Rupp 

(Not shown on map) 


Look for advertisement, June issue 


IN THE SOUTH 


1 ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF 
° T I , Alab , August 25-28 
H. D. Drew, Director 
Staff: H. D. Drew, Floyd Burdette and University 
of Alabama Staff. 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 

State College, Arkansas (Jonesboro) June 17-19 
J. A. Tomlinson, Director 
Staff: To be announced 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Gainesville, Florida 
Date and staff to be announced 


GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 
Atlanta, Georgia, August 12-19 
Dwight Keith, Director 
Staff: To be announced 





OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. August 16-20 
Clarence Breithaupt, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Howie Odell 


TEXAS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Abilene, Texas 
Dates and Staff: To be announced 


UNION UNIVERSITY CLINIC 


Jackson, Tennessee 
Dates and Staff: To be announced 


WILLIAM AND MARY COACHING SCHOOL 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Marty Baldwin, Diréctor 

Dates and Staff: To be announced 


for 
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BETHANY COLLEGE 

Bethany, West Virginia, August 16-20 
John Knight, Director 
Staff: Harold Drew, Don Faurot 


See Advertisement page 58 

COLBY COLLEGE 
Waterville, Maine, June 10-12 

E. W. Millett, Director 

Staff: Ray Eliot, Nelson Nitchman, Howard Hobson 
CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF 
Storrs, Cofn., August 23-27 

George Van Bibber, Director 

Staff: J. O. Christian, Blair Gullion and Univ. of Connecticut staff. 
KINGS POINT MARITIME ACADEMY 
Kings Point, L. I., New York 

Dates and staff: to be announced 
NEW YORK BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL ; 
Hancock, New York, August 19-21 

John Sipas, Director o 

Staff: Royner Greene, John Lawther, Whitey Anderson 


See Advertisement page 65 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania, June 8-Sept. 18. 


M. R. Traube, Director 
Staff: John Lawther, Bob Higgins, Joe Bedenk, Chick Warner and others. 


See Advertisement page 70 


| | IN THE EAST 








©, 














WEST VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOLASTIC COACH- 
Morgantown, West Virginia, June 3-July 14. * ING CLINIC 
F. J. Holter, Director State Teachers College, East Stroudsberg, Pa., June 21-25 
Staff: DeGroot, Lee Patton, Prof. Henry Stone, Steve Marty Baldwin, Director 
Harrick, Art Smith Staff: Bobby Dodd, Biggie Munn, Herman Hickman, Alvin 
See Advertisement page 60 “Doggie” Julian, Charley Gelbert. 





IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
1 ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL COACHING CLINIC 
Urbana, Illinois, August 16-21 
Staff: To be announced. 
INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 


e Berry Bowl, L rt, Indi , August 12-14 





Cliff Wells, ‘Director 
Staff: To be Announced 


3 IOWA HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 
© Templar Park, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Dates and Staff To be announced 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE ; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 14-16 
Bob Nulf, Director 
Staff: Paul Brown, Cleveland Browns Staff 
See Advertisement page 54 


5 KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 10. NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Topeka, Kansas Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. A. Thomas, Director O. L. Webb, Director 
Dates and staff: To be announced Dates and Staff: To be announced 


6, NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 11, NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lincoln, Nebraska Summer School 





jiversity 

















Marquette, Michigan, August 9-13 Louis Means, Director 
Be. — maine , Staff, University of Nebraska Staff 
: nnounce 
45 Sa 2. OHIO HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL COACHING 
7 SOUTHERN MICHIGAN COACHING SCHOOL SCHOOL 
” Dates and Staff: To be annonced Canton, Ohio, August 9-14 


J. B. Robinson, Director 
Staff: Don Faurot, Bobby Dodds, Bob Higgins, Herman 





aa MISSOURI COACHING SCHOOL \ Hickman, Pau! Brown, Jim Aiken, Jack Blott, Ben 
7 University of Mi: i, Columbia, Missouri, June 22-24 Osterbaan, Sid Gillman, Art Valpey. 
D F t, Direct 
Staff: Ray Eliot, Don Faurot, John Simmons, Hank !ba, 1 = pits wage ated COACHING SCHOOL 


Wilbur Stalcup, Tom Botts, O. J. DeVictor, Dr. 


Jack Matthews. Dates and Staff: To be announecd 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 
9 NATIONAL JR. COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL Madison, Wisconsin, June 25-August 20 


Location and Dates will be announced John Guy Fowlkes, Director 
Capt. E. P. Coleman, Director Staff Arthur Mansfield, Walter Bokke 


Staff: Fritz Crisler, Frank Leahy, “Ox De Grosa See. Advertisement page 61 March Issue 
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DIAG. 12 




















(continued from page 40) 
Barksdale, their great center. Al- 
though most of their personnel is the 
same, they lost their offensive rebound 
strength when Barksdale graduated. 
With considerable talent, the Bruins 
have never quite been able to reach 
their peak. Nevertheless they gave 
California a tough battle and almost 
nipped the Bears in the final two 
games. Coach Johns changed the 
U.C.L.A. tactics completely. 

U.C.L.A. played a forcing man-to- 
man defense together with a race 
horse fast break in the first half of 
the season. Sparked by two splendid 
ball players, Johnnie Stenick at for- 
ward and Dave Minor at guard, the 
Bruins had a dangerous fast break 
to handle. However, these tactics 
weakened their defense and seemed 
to wear down the Bruin regulars late 
in the game. The race horse game 
seemed to fit right into California’s 
hands; and with superior shooting 
and backboard control, the Bears 
whipped U.C.L.A. handily in the first 
two games. 

In the second series, U.C.L.A. 
looked like an entirely different team, 
so radically had they changed their 
style. They forsook the pressing de- 
fense and fast break, and deliberately 
slowed the game to a waltz. The 
strategy worked well and California 





barely won each game in the closing 
minutes. Besides changing their de- 
fense and eliminating the fast break, 
the Bruins also demonstrated a dif- 
ferent set pattern in the two series. 
In the first series they worked off a 
rapid four-man flat figure 8 around 
the post. They worked their screens, 
reverses, give-and-goes, and post plays 
well off their weave. However, the 
players could never seem to slow up 
from their race horse pace and missed 
numerous easy shots. Likewise they 
were weaving so fast, they missed 
many of the scoring opportunities 
inherent in the “mill.” The plays 
U.C.L.A. used off the figure 8 are 
shown in Diagrams 11, 12 and 13. 
They are typical of this type offense. 
The circulation started the same as 
California’s weave, (Diag. 2). The 
Bruins moved rapidly with quick 
fakes, changes of direction, and driv- 
ing dribbles off the natural weave- 
screens. Diagram 11 illustrates the 
screen play which is set up on every 
pass of the weave. 01 passes to 02 and 
screens; 02 passes to 03 and screens; 
03 shakes loose off 02’s screen and 
drives in for a shot as center 05 pulls 
out of the way. In Diagram 12, 02 
changes direction as defensive men 
anticipate the movement in the 
weave. The Bruins used this trick 
(continued on page 48) 





tournament see pages 46 and 47. 





STATE BASKETBALL TOURNAMENTS 


With the results not available from eight states, the average score of the 
winning team was compiled and was found to be 42.3; of the losing team, 
34.2. Thus the average margin of victory in the tournaments was eight 
points. Sectional winning averages were computed and the East North 
Central section which includes the states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin was highest with 49.3. (It is interesting to note that these 
same states had the highest sectional average in the track survey which 
ore in our January issue). Next were the East South Central states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama with 42.5. Third highest was the 
West North Central section which includes Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska, with 42.0. Fourth were the 
New England states of Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut with 
41.7. Fifth were the Mountain states of Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Nevada with an average of 40.0. Sixth were the South 
Atlantic states of Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida with a 39.7 average. Last were the West South Central states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas with an average of 38.0. With 
data from eight states still lacking it was found that eight coaches had 
winning teams in both the 1947 and the 1948 tournaments. They are the 
following: Tom Stanton, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri. Au- 
brey Givens, Grand Island, Nebraska. M. P. Caskey, Bennettsville, South 
Carolina. George Houk, Webster, South Dakota. Sam Lawson, Norton, 
Virginia. Fred Strange, Havanna, Florida. John Wilson, Mass, Michigan. 
Gordon McKernan, Pinkerton Acadamy, New Hampshire. 
high score for the country was made by the Pinckneyville team from Illi- 
nois which defeated Rockford East 65-39. For a complete resume of the 
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indicated immediately 
on the 
IBM ELECTRIC BASKETBALL 
SCOREBOARD 


For fast and accurate score indications—IBM presents a new, completely- 
electric basketball scoreboard. A large timing dial and clearly-marked 
scoring discs provide superior legibility. A precision movement, oper- 
ated by a press-box control, insures accurate timing of the game. 

In addition to basketball scoreboards, IBM also supplies football, 
baseball, hockey, and multi-purpose scoreboards, many of which are 
now installed on fields and diamonds and in auditoriums throughout 
the country. 

Information on timers and scoreboards is available at any of the IBM 
branch offices located throughout the United States. Senior classes plan- 
ning to give scoreboards as graduation gifts to their schools are espe- 
cially invited to write or call the nearest IBM office. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
| B M Proof Machines ¢ Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines SECURITY 
and Service Bureau Facilities « Electric Typewriters Wy , 


° 




















international Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenve, New York 22, N.Y. 
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frequently. In Diagram 13, 02 flips a 
pass into center 05 off the weave. Two 
of the weaving players then scissor 
around the post, or the post player 
uses his own tricks. 


In the final series, U.C.L.A. changed 
their set offense to a three out, two 
in set-up as shown in Diagram 14. 
They worked off this for the entire 
game, always setting it up deliberately, 
never fast-breaking. Dave Minor, 
classy negro guard, handled the 

uarterback spot at 02 and controlled 
the ball at that spot very deliberately. 
The U.C.L.A. strategy seemed to be 
to slow the game to an irritatingly 
slow tempo a la Hank Iba. By keep- 


ing the center of the offensive court | 


wide open, they could drive in un- 
molested whenever a California player 
over-pressed trying to steal the ball. 
Minor, a clever dribbler, was able to 
drive into the keyhole for one-handers 

n several occasions. U.C.L.A. strategy 
almost worked. They held a four- 
point lead in a low scoring game with 
three minutes to go. Only a last des- 
perate spree gave California a close 
win. The U.C.L.A. plays off this pat- 
tern featured a slow dribbling style 
weave by the three outer players. 
Their two largest players took the 
04 and 05 spots. If 01, 02, or 03 could 
not free themselves by their own 
weave, they passed into 04 or 05 who 
broke to meet the pass. Diagram 15 
shows the dribbling screen to free 03. 
U.C.L.A. counted a couple times off 
the post play in Diag. 16. 04 and 05 
freed themselves several times for 
cross-over shots as shown in Diag. 17. 

Stanford University, after a great 
practice season, ran into unbelievably 
bad luck. Not once in their first eight 
league games were all of their regu- 
lars in good shape. In fact they played 
four or five league games with only 
two or three first stringers able to 

lay most of the game. Sickness and 
injuries ruined a potential conference 
favorite. With a tall but not too fast 
team and green reserves, Coach Dean 
stuck with a 2-3 zone all season ex- 
cept late in the game when behind. 
His zone, built around center Steve 
Stevenson, gave all of the teams a lot 
of trouble. The zone worked as 
shown in Diagrams 18 and 19. Steven- 
son covered both the keyhole and 
corners, depending on how the of- 
fense set up and the location of the 
ball. As shown in the diagrams, the 
defensive center covered the corner, 
if the offense overloaded in that man- 
ner. If the offense didn’t overload, 
but instead left a man at the post, 
Stanford’s center stayed near the 
basket. Stevenson played his position 
very well. Despite a fairly good de- 


(continued on page 66) 








DIAG. 19 


























DIAG.23 
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Our new instruction stamp 
is on the job 


Whether you employ ‘the fast-breaking “T” or a wing back style of football, 
your players will respond to the modern design, functional features and fine 
workmanship of King Sportswear. The King quality line-up for 1948 is now on 


a current order-filling basis. Plan now for your coming season’s requirements. 


1848 N. Wilmot Ave. 
Chicago, 47, Ill. 
(A division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 





SWEATERS . .. JERSEYS . . . FOOTBALL PANTS .. . SHOULDER PADS .. . BLOCKING PADS 


for Arrir, 1948 49 

















Always at your service with the most modern 
facilities for your personal comfort... that's the 
policy of all Affiliated National Hotels. For con- 

tions, busi: trips, ti or dining out, 
we hope you'll make it e habit to choose a 
National Hotel whenever you're in one of the 
twenty-one “National” cities. 








HOTEL CLAYPOOL... ..... 0. cee eeeee Indianapolis 





HOTEL EDSON 

HOTEL BROWNWOOD.............06605- Brownwood 
HOTEL CORTEZ qoekswe$eeassiseshs- ree 
HOTEL BUCCANEER a daeecees Galveston 
HOTEL GALVEZ osebabecse dite snee 
HOTEL LAFITTE TTT, . .. 
CORONADO COURTS occ afdecsec cece QUanae 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL..................Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT Galveston 


HOTEL CAVALIER 


Weernel 
HOTELS 














Split T or Single Wing? 


(continued from page 26) 


straight ahead in only two or three 
holes and must consume time hitting 
the point of attack if it is very far re- 
moved from the center of the forma- 
tion. 

Another advantage of the “T” is 
that the opponents must present some 
sort of a Tdoaeaa alignment defens- 
ively. Since the “T” offense can go 
either way with equal facility, the de- 
fense must then be spaced equally 
across the line. We have found that 
teams normally will use standard 
alignments against the “T”. Against 
the single wing it is much easier for 
the defense to use unusual and un- 
orthodox defenses, gambling or play- 
ing the personnel of the offensive 
team because of the time element in- 
volved in the single wing’s hitting 
wide, as mentioned in the paragraph 
above. On most plays from the “T” 
formation only one-half of the de- 
fensive team need be blocked, where- 
as in the single wing almost all de- 
fensive men must be handled. Again 
this makes it easier to adjust to vary- 
ing defenses from the “T” inasmuch 
as only three or four blockers are in- 
volved, rather than eight or nine 
which is the case with the single-wing 
play. 

The final advantage of the “T” 
formation over the single wing is 
simplicity of execution. There are 
no complicated blocks from the stand- 
point of technique nor is a variety 
of blocks used. Most of the offensive 
men need only be able to execute 
one thing well: all linemen must be 
able to fire straight ahead and do an 


Diagram 5. In the T the splits in the line 
make it more difficult to protect the 
passer. Only two receivers can get out 
quickly. In the single wing the solid line 
aids pass protection and 
can get out quickly. 


three receivers 

















ul B” Wilkinson began bis foot- 

ball success story playing for 
Bernie Bierman’s winning Gopbers 
in 1934, °35, and '36. In 1937 be 
quarterbacked the college All-Stars 
to their first win and played three- 
fourths of the game. During the 
war be assisted Don Faurot in coach- 
ing the lowa Pre-Flight Seahawks 
and also saw action overseas. His 
first year at Oklahoma saw the 
Sooners win 7, lose 2 and tie 1 and 
compile the best rushing average in 
the school’s modern bistory- 











adequate job of one-on-one blocking. 
There are, however, no double-team 
blocks, no traps, and no pull-outs to 
learn which, of course, are necessary 
for the single-wing attack and which 
take time and effort on the part of 
the coaches as well as the players. In 
the backfield, the “T” formation half- 
backs need only speed and ability to 
carry the ball while in the single wing 
they must be able to do this and in 
addition block ends, double-team 
tackles and work down field on the 
secondary. 

The split-line ““T” attack, however, 
has some serious disadvantages which 
in turn make it a less desirable type 
of offense than the single wing. 

First, it is a gambling type of of- 
fense in which it is almost impossible 
to control the ball well and to avoid 
three or four fumbles during the 
course of any game. When the ball- 
handling and faking are executed at 
the line of scrimmage, they must be 
done smoothly and accurately, and 
when a bobble occurs, both teams are 
in an — good position to recover 
the ball. However, in single-wing 

lays, fumbles which occur in the fak- 
ing take place behind the line of 
scrimmage and the offensive men have 
time to recover the ball before the de- 
fense can penetrate to the point of the 
fumble. us, while the deception 
of the “T” at the line of scrimmage 
is an advantage in its effect on the 
defense, it works at a disadvantage if 
the ball is bobbled or a mistake is 
made in the ball- handling. With a 
normal single-wing attack you can 
control the ball and use only safe 
plays deep in your own territory to 
avoid fumbling and giving the de- 
fensive team a break and field posi- 
tion. There is no way of insuring this 
with a split-line “T” as every play on 
offense is a gamble, from the stand- 
point of ball-handling, and may re- 
sult in a fumble if not properly 
executed. Thus, the ““T” team usually 
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The YANKEES join the 
GREAT TEAMS who use 
V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
‘FOR YOUR TEAMS 

















CUP SUPPORTER. V-FRONT will not 
slip, sag or chafe—reduces time-outs 
and penalties. Extra-heavy 3-inch waist- 
band. Built-in cushion for metal cup. 
Sunken snap on pouch overlap. 

















METAL CUP. Made of magnesium—the 
lightest and strongest metal cup ever 
offered. Will not break, bend, shatter 
or split. Ventilated for extra coolness. 
Scientific design and shaped edges pro- 
vide extra protection—without need for 
bulging, old-style edge cushion. 

















TUXEDO. A de luxe 3-inch waistband 
supporter. Made with bleached, snow- 
white, highly absorbent webbing, includ- 
ing knitted all-elastic mesh pouch. 

















TRUMP. V-FRONT Supporter with a 
3-inch elastic waistband. All-elastic con- 
struction, including elastic pouch. A 
real value buy. 


for ApriL, 1948 


N... the New York Yankee Baseball 
Club uses and endorses the Johnson 
& Johnson V-FRONT Supporter — 
the new design that is being adopted 
by football, basketball and track 
teams from coast to coast. 


Your own teams will appreciate the 
extra comfort and continued protec- 
tion of these supporters. Note how 
the V- FRONT provides lifting action, 
keeps the pouch in place. The all- 
elastic waistband follows body con- 
tours, fits constantly. 


SANT ASRRY OY YO ON 
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V-FRONT construction means 
comfort-in-action for every boy on 
every team you coach! TUXEDO and 
TRUMP V-FRONT Supporters are 
sold at drug and sporting goods 
stores. For further information on 
cup supporters, write to Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

(For sprained or weak ankles, 
wrists or other athletic injuries, try 
ADAPTIC — the Johnson & Johnson 
elastic bandage.) 


ALL-ELASTIC 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
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FOOTBALL 


NADEN 


year 


BASKETBALL 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS AND TIMERS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER INSTALLATION 





505 Fair St. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON OUR 
BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 


Write for literature and prices 


NADEN & SONS ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD CO. 


P. O. Box 141 


Webster City, lowa 











BUT ssnagihen eae 


there’s no time to lose before you send 
that spring tr t to 
MARBA for complete “and “thorough re- 
conditioning. Remember . . . deterior- 
ation from moths, mildew, ‘med sets in 
as soon as equipment is not in use. 
So don’t delay . . . send your equip- 
ment to MARBA . . . of course, it will 
be ready and returned to you before 
the start of the football season. 


DON’T WAIT, 
WRITE TO 








MARA INC. 


425-81 MIAGARA ST. BUFFALO 1, .Y. 
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TIMELY SPORTS FILMS 


for incentive .. . 
for instruction .. . 
in Your SPRING TRAINING 


“WEST POINT CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL,” 





6 reels _cost: $150.00 
rental: $ 10.00 
12 New United-World TRACK AND FIELD 
IN, etdastnedl sas aideenndl individual rental: $ 2.00 
series rental: $20.00 
ALSO: 


“SWIMMING for BEGINNERS,” | reel, in color 
“ADVANCED SWIMMING,” 1 reel, in color 
“DIVING FUNDAMENTALS,” 1 reel, in color 
“TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS,” | reel 


“SWING KING (Fundamentals of Batting 
Demonstrated by Ted Williams), 3 reels 


“PLAY BALL, SONI,” (Fundamentals of Base- 
ball), 2 reels 


FOR FREE, NEW 1948-1949 CATALOG OF 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
Write to Dept. “A” 














pays a far greater penalty for its own 
errors than does a single-wing club. 

The “T” formation is also handi- 
capped from the standpoint of for- 
ward pass offense. You can only get 
two receivers downfield quickly un- 
less a man-in-motion or a flanker is 
employed, and when using the flank- 
er or a man-in-motion, you destroy 
some of the running effectiveness of 
the “T” itself by taking the extra 
back out of the normal alignment. 
The single wing, on the other hand, 
can get three men out quickly which 
puts far more pressure on the pass 
defense. In addition, the splits in the 
offensive line of the “T” make it more 
difficult to protect the passer; the de- 
fensive men have more room to 
maneuver in rushing than is possible 
with the solid line presented by a 
normal single wing. 

Finally, the “T” formation has no 
ability to wear down the opposition 
and defeat them physically as does 
the single wing. The “T” offense is 
based on speed, deception, and tim- 
ing with constant pressure placed on 
the defense to avoid break-away plays. 
On the other hand, a single-wing 
team with slightly superior personnel 
can usually dominate the ball, wear 
down the opposition physically, and 
win through superior manpower, pro- 
vided it has adequate personnel. 

To summarize, there is much that 
may be said in favor of either forma- 
tion. The split-line “T” places its 
main emphasis on quick hitting over 
the entire area of the line of scrim- 
mage, but in so doing sacrifices some 
of its forward pass threat. The single 
wing, on the other hand, has a fine 
pass threat at all times, involves no 
gambling in ball-handling and fak- 
ing, and may wear down the opposi- 
tion by the use of superior manpower. 


Championship Form 
In the Shot 


(continued from page 11) 


four years of work to plant his left 
foot anywhere but in the far left 
corner of the circle, and consequently 
he faced the front of the circle even 
on his best puts and it was never felt 
that he reached maximum perform- 
ance. 

It may seem that we place too much 
emphasis on the placement of the 
left foot, but it seems to cover a mul- 
titude of problems. Besides the above 
mentioned difficulties, the left foot 
placed in the “bucket” permits the 
right hip to come through too soon 
and an open stance is the result. One 
of the most important services of the 
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own left leg, however, is its use as a ful- 





ub. crum that the powerful right leg and 
indi- body momentum work against. For 
for- just an instant at the beginning of 
/ get the actual put, the weight and power 
un- of the body are driven against the 
er is left leg which serves as a base and 
ank- power unit from which to give the 
Stroy final fast wrist flick to the shot (pic- 
ss of ture 5). It is possible that the good ‘ 
xtra position of Fonville’s left leg parti- 
nent. ally explains what many observers 
and, credit to his “explosive” power on the 
hich end of his put. At any rate, best puts 
pass show a definite high rise on the toes 
1 the of the left foot (picture 6). 
more We left the discussion of Fonville 
e de- as he was about to begin the actual 
an to put. It begins as a lifting rather than 
sible a twisting action of the entire right 
by a side of the body. Even the chest and 
chin lift into the putting action as 
aS no the left leg straightens for an instant 
sition before the shot leaves the fingers. In 
does short, all parts of the body come up 
Ase 1s into the shot, and as the right shoulder 
, um- comes up, the final vicious drive of 
ed on the wrist and fingers completes the 
plays. action. 
-wing 


The final stage of the put is the 
onnel reverse, and it is merely the last stage 
een of the “follow through.” The put 





, and has been so fast and the follow 
aes through so complete that he must 
, reverse to stay in the circle. To think 
\ that of the reverse as part of the driving 
ag action is to invite a hurrying of the 
= = right hip and thus a definite loss of 
tien driving power that is gained only by 
pidaner contact of the right foot with the 
“aa ground. 

ye In conclusion, it is realized that 
i ae many important phases of Fonville’s 


1 fak- shot putting have been ignored due 
to the brevity of the article. It should 











~ be mentioned, however, that Fon- 
ower:r. ay: ats ‘ 
ville’s ability to relax in all phases of 
his putting is of great importance. 
It is doubtful if shot putters can A T H L E T I Cc 
work too hard or too long and it is 
generally felt that there is no danger S UPP oO RT E R 
of becoming muscle bound or even Here’s the supporter players wear to 
slowing down muscle reaction as long win! Designed on engineering prin- 
is left as the emphasis is on speed rather ciples, the patented* V-front offsets 
leh than mere power. The ability to be cuniett eth eel npr d 
sent) quick, intense, and at the same time pega tguce he ieee 
rem: relaxed, must be emphasized. wee ee oaye hc 
- t ’ 
er felt OLYMPIC CHAMPION SOS. OOD Ee nD Meee: S 
fume APEX NO. 1 motion. Won't loosen, droop down 
r ek Si ds Mesh wpe elastic pouch. Same Pat. or slip around. Players perform better 
; H ent -front n . . ° 
much | ond in 1520 sotn the wotoned dora. Apex No. 3 with soft fannel pouch 2 Oe Ome ea eioe Vine 
of the lon toate, fe Mabel filed in hold protective cup. —it gives them the Winning Edge! 
a mul- the ey y apo with 7,600 "Protected by U. S. Patent 2,301,066—ne licenses have been granted any other manufacturer 
above points. In e set a mew nation- 
t foot <a Pee ae Nee i THE BALANCED ACTION SUPPORTER 
ts the Michigan, his squads have partici- Craps 08, Tan D-S Ree Ries Cs. 
> soon pas in greener Big Bega — 
ave captured eight of these 
ee major Rakit cad cindoor titles. MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 
Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 
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Don't Let Them 
Lose to 


ATHLETE'S FOOT! 





Underpinning is the watchword 
of all great coaches and athletes. 
That’s why many leading 
Schools and Universities use the 
Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder 
in water—one pound to the gal- 
lon—place foot tubs strategically 
in shower rooms and you'll com- 
bat the spread of Athlete’s Foot. 
Here’s why— 


* Kills all different species of common 
Athlete's Foot fungi and their tough 
spores. 


¢ Is speedy—kills fungi in less than 60 
seconds. 


* Is non-irritating to the skin. Does not 
damage towels. 


* Is stable In solution. Can be quickly 
checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Test- 
er. is economical to use. 


It’s wise to use a tried and 
proved fungicide. Get the evi- 


dence—verbatim reports by 
medical authorities. 


Write today for our 36-page 
illustrated booklet 
“ATHLETE’s FootT— 

A Public Health Problem.” 


FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE’S 
FOOT CONTROL 


Alta-Co. POWDER 





The C. B. DOLGE CO West 
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Football Motion 
Picture Photography 


(continued from page 14) 


when on the opposite side of the field 
the 2-inch lens might be correct. 
When the play is at one of the far 
corners of the field the 24-inch lens 
might be correct. This all depends 
upon the distance of the camera from 
the field. In cases where the camera 
position is more remote the 2-inch, 
2%-inch, or 4-inch lenses might be 
the correct combination. In the 
majority of cases this group of lenses 
will prove satisfactory. The two 
lenses used most often can.be left on 
the turret. 


Choice of Film 


The selection of the type of film 
to use depends upon several factors. 
Nearly everyone agrees that color 
film is the first choice, chiefly because 
it produces a naturalness that is ex- 
tremely pleasing. Also, it shows dis- 
tinctly the differences in color of the 
cage shirts, uniforms, and num- 

ers, and makes it easy to differenti- 
ate between the two teams during 
play. Black-and-white films record 
all colors in monochrome and for 
this reason it is often difficult to tell 
the players on one team from players 
on the other. 

There are several advantages, how- 
ever, in using black-and-white film 
at the present time: 

1. High speed. Less light is re- 
quired; therefore, it can be used for 
filming night football games. 

2. More rapid processing service. 

While in some parts of the United 
States the sunlight holds good 
throughout a game and also through- 
out a season, there are many areas 
where the game may start in bright 
sunlight but end in cloudy overcast. 
Under such circumstances it is diffi- 
cult and usually undesirable to start 
a game on colof film and have to 
switch to black-and-white for the last 
half or quarter. Therefore, it is us- 
ually more desirable to film the entire 
game on black-and-white material. 

The next important consideration 
is speed of processing. It has been 
the practice of film manufacturers 
for several years, to open their pro- 
cessing laboratories for Saturday 
night processing of 16mm _ black-and- 
white films during the football sea- 
son. All coaches like to see the 
movies of thein games on the follow- 
ing Monday if possible. In most 
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cases, black-and-white films mailed to 
the mearest processing laboratory, 
clearly marked “Football Films— 
Rush”, and mailed by the fastest 
possible means, will be returned to 
the sender for projection on Monday. 

Color films mailed in the same 
manner will be returned a day later 
for projection on Tuesday. 

It is possible that in a few year’s 
time, when a lot of color film is used 
for this purpose, the laboratories will 
be able to give the same Saturday- 
Sunday service on color film that they 
now give on black-and-white film. 

Therefore, at the present time, due 
to high film speed and more rapid 
processing service, black-and-white 
film is more generally used than color 
material. For filming in good light 
conditions on black-and-white film, 
the Cine-Kodak Super-X Panchro- 
matic film or a similar film is first 
choice. In inferior light conditions 
or when making pictures at slow 
motion camera speed of 32 or 64 
frames per second, the faster Cine- 
Kodak Super-XX Panchromatic or a 
similar ‘material is recommended. 

For color work, Cine-Kodak Koda- 
chrone film, Daylight Type or a sim- 
ilar film will produce excellent re- 
sults under all conditions of either 
hazy sun or bright sunlight. While 


good results can be obtained in 
cloudy-bright light, the color quality 
obtained on a dark overcast day may 
not always be “top-notch”, but in 
many cases will be acceptable. 

Color films can and should be used 
whenever light conditions permit and 
when the films can be left for one 
day longer at the processing labora- 


tory. 
Night Filming 


During the past two or three years 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of football games play- 
ed at night under artificial light. (See 
strip at beginning of article). This 
is particularly true of high school 
games. It is only natural for coaches 
to want pictures of such games for 
study as well as of games played in 
daylight. While it is possible to 
make acceptable motion pictures 
under such circumstances, many cases 
of failure have been reported. 

First, it must be borne in mind 
that the baseball parks which are 
illuminated for night baseball are 
usually not well suited for football. 
Then, too, the intensity of illumina- 
tion is adjusted in most parks for vis- 
ual observation of the game and not 
for photographic purposes. The 


human eye has a fairly wide range 
of adaptation to low levels of illumi- 
nation. The camera and film do not 
possess this ability to accomodate. 

There is a definite threshold of 
illumination required for the fastest 
Super-XX type of panchromatic film, 
and it is necessary to use a wide 
aperture lens, such as the two-inch 
£/1.6, in order to obtain satisfactory 
exposures. 

At 16 frames per second at £/1.6, 
45 foot-candles of illumination are re- 
quired; at 24 frames per second, 70 
foot-candles are needed. , 

With the £/1.9 lens, 16 frames per 
second, 60 foot-candles are necessary; 
and at 24 frames per second, 90 foot- 
candles. To determine the exposure, 
a foot-candle meter, such as the ones 
manufactured by the General Elec- 
tric Company and the Norwood Ex- 
posure Meter Company, should be 
employed. Most standard exposure 
meters can be recalibrated to read in- 
cident light rather than reflected 
light. 

Since most playing fields illumina- 
ted for night games are lighted with 
40 to 80 foot-candles, such photog- 
raphy is more or less limited to the 
use of the £/1.6 and f£/1.9 lenses. 

The reasons for failure in making 
such pictures are many. Since such 
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exposures are on the “ragged edge,” 
there is practically no leeway for any 
drop in the illumination level. 

In Rochester, New York, the base- 
ball stadium was illuminated for 
night baseball games. Measurements 
were made of the incident light fall- 
ing on the playing field. When the 
bulbs were new, the illumination 
around home plate and the pitcher's 
box was approximately 80 foot- 
candles. Around second base and 
short-stop the illumination fell off to 
20 foot-candles, or 1/4 the light 
intensity at home plate. This means 
that if a gridiron were laid out on 
the baseball diamond, the illumina- 
tion around the home plate area 
would be enough for pictures at 
f/1.6 at 24 frames per second, but if 
the play shifted to the second base 
area the pictures would be two full 
stop under-exposed. 

This lack of uniformity of light is 
not visible to the human eye, which 
can readily adjust to accommodate 
for such differences. 

After making the first test with 
new lamps, subsequent tests were 
made at intervals. Three weeks later, 
tests were made on the same field 
positions and with the same meter in- 
dicated a considerable drop of illum- 
ination—around home plate 60 foot- 
candles; around second base 15 foot- 
candles. In September of the same 
year, or two months later, readings 
were again made and around home- 
plate were 45 foot-candles and around 
second base were 10-12 foot-candles. 

Investigation showed that blacken- 
ing of the lamps with age and with 
dust from moths and other insects 
accounted for most of this drop in 
illumination. A drop in line voltage 
would also cause a drop in light out- 
put. This is often a serious factor in 
some cities in certain parts of the 
country. 

The figures given earlier for foot- 
candle requirements represent the 
minimum that can be employed. If 
a field were to be especially illumina- 
ted for motion picture photography, 
140 to 150 foot-candles should be 
considered as the minimum. This 
would permit stopping down the 
camera lens to about £/2.7 and would 
increase the depth-of-field so that 
there would be greater over-all sharp- 
ness in the finished movie, and play- 
ers numbers, etc., would be more 
legible. 

It is obvious from these few factors 
that to do a really first-class job of 
filming night football games’ the play- 
ing field should be especially illum- 
inated for motion picture work. This 
means that the lights should be plac- 





ed properly so as to provide uniform- 





ity as well as constant intensity. 

At least one school, the East Lans- 
ing High School in East Lansing, 
Michigan, has illuminated its playing 
field to the proper level for good 
motion pictures. Their films are so 
well exposed they, actually look as if 
they were made in daylight. 


Projection 


To the football coach there are 
three important phases to motion pic- 
ture photography: 

1. Making the pictures. 

2. Rapid processing. 

3. Projection for study. 

The projection of films after they 
are returned for processing is an im- 
portant factor. Most coaches prefer 
to have all of the films made of one 
game assembled on one or two large 
reels. Since the number of rolls ex- 
posed in a single game may vary from 
twelve 100-foot rolls to twenty 100- 
foot rolls, it means that a projector 
capable of holding from 600 to 200- 
foot reels must be employed. 

Processing laboratories provide a 
special service free of charge with the 
processing of such films. When there 
are more than 300 feet and the film 
boxes are numbered in the order 
they are taken, the laboratory will 
splice the films together and assemble 
them on 400-foot reels in the proper 
order. Then when they are received 
by the school they are ready to pro- 
ject. 

Football films are not projected 
just once or twice; most coaches run 
and re-run a certain play and study 
the action of each player. There are 
projectors available with push-button 
controls which quickly reverse the 
projector so that it can be switched 
to run backward or forward. By the 
use of such a projector the coach can 
re-run any scene as often as he wishes. 

Since football films are studied by 
a small group usually in a conference 
room or office, a small picture size 
is usually satisfactory. Often a white 
desk blotter or other suitable mater- 
ial approximately 18 x 24 inches can 
be used. When films are projected 
to larger groups the standard projec- 
tion screen should be employed under 
recommended conditions. 

Many coaches assemble, the first 
half of a game on one reel and the 
second half on another. Two pro- 
jectors are employed, and if desir- 
able one group can study the first 
half of the game in one room while 
another group studies the second 
half in another room. Later they 
switch films, and later view them all 
together. This results in a consider- 
able saving of time. 
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In summarizing some of the salient 
points raised in this discussion, it 
might be said that the making of 
successful football motion pictures re- 
quires good co-operation between the 
photographer and the coach. - Since 
the coach is primarily interested in 
films for purposes of study of plays, 
the photographer should be fully 
aware of such requirements and ad- 
just his shooting technique until the 
coach is satisfied. 

There is still a great deal of oppor- 
tunity. for improvements in football 
motion pictures. Many of the photog- 
raphers and coaches who have been 
making such pictures for years have 
ideas and improved filming tech- 
niques which will be gsi ae to other 
coaches and football photographers 
who have had less experience. It is 
the purpose of this symposium to 
bring together the persons making 
films and those who intend to make 
them, and to try to help those who 
have had difficulty in obtaining re- 
sults they require. . 

I personally hope that each year 
from now on we may have a motion 
picture symposium for the open dis- 
cussion of our problems so that we 
may all benefit and in the end im- 
prove the quality and usefulness of 
football motion pictures. 


A New Use For 


Motion Pictures 
(continued from page 13) 


Let’s say that on this play he is an 
off-side end, runs downfield and im- 
mediately goes out of the picture. He 
has to be given a grade of X since 
his action is ungradable. 

After we have graded that end we 
look at the tackle, running the play 
through two or three more times. 
Sometimes it is immediately apparent 
what the player’s grade is, and again, 
it may be very difficult to make a 
decision. The guard and the other 
positions are graded in turn, each 
with the same study. 

If a man receives a penalty for 
holding we give an O with an H in 
the center of it. Off-side rates an 
O or Os. Many times short-side men 
when they are going down the field 
will take a rest. The grade is just 
plain OL. “L” is for loaf—that’s all 
there is to it. We go through the 
whole film this way treating each play 
the same. It takes eight or nine 
hours to do the thing all the way 
through properly but we think it is 
well worth the time. 


As we go through we will get 4, 2, 
5, 0, etc. across the page. As plays 
come up, 44 may show up again and 
again, as will other plays. If, as we 
go through this, we find that the left 
end in one instance gets a zero on the 
play, another time a 1, then a 2, then 
another O, and so on, we know there 
is something wrong. Of course, the 
first thing we will ccnsider is that 
perhaps the fellow just isn’t a good 
enough football player. Perhaps, 
however, we know from previous 
grades that he is the best we have. 
Then we consider the design of the 
play and decide whether we are ask- 
ing too much of the man. We check 
back with fellows who have had the 
same or similar job to do and if they 
have not done it well we can gener- 
ally trace the difficulty right to the 
coach himself. He hasn’t spent 
enough time on it and it is his fault. 


We get all the grades down and 
the chart stays in the movie room 
all the time, so the players can see 
it. Of course their own coaches go 
over all of the bad grades with them 
and make notations, and the boys 
are just as anxious to see improvement 
as we are. 

Naturally, if a fellow gets many O 
grades we know he is not a very good 
ball player. However, we try in every 
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way not to belittle a boy because his 
grading on the chart is low. We are 
more ready to say that we did not 
do a proper job of teaching rather 
than to belittle him and make him 
feel badly because it shows him up 
in front of everybody. This is a very 
good way of making these short-side 
men, who occasionally have incidental 
jobs to do, get in there and do them 
well. 

I want to make it clear how the 
grades are determined. If a fellow 
has 2 hard job to do and does it very 
well he deserves 5. If he has a vital 
job to do and does it badly and ruins 
the play he gets O. There is no ques- 
tion about that. But if he has an 
incidental job to do, such as check- 
ing back someone on the short side 
of the line and doesn’t do it but the 
play still goes through, then the poor- 
est grade he can get out of it is about 
2. If he has a job on the short side 
of the line and the defensive man 
plays right into his hands, he doesn’t 
deserve 5 for it, — the best he could 
hope for would be 4. 

Of course you run into difficulties 
with, say, a T-formation quarterback 
who takes the ball and hands it off 
in a perfectly routine way. You just 
don’t know whether to give him 5 
or not. It probably was not worth 
that much. As a rule, routine, clean 
handling of the ball by the quarter- 
back rates a 4. We feel a really good 
job is about 80 per cent or the equiva- 
lent of about 4. 

The grades serve several purposes: 
they show the boys how they are 
coming along and allow us to check 
back on the players and the designs 
of the plays. Mgst often we find that 
what goes wrong is the coach’s fault. 
We have asked the fellow to do too 
difficult a job, or we haven't drilled 
on it enough. That is what we say 
about ourselves, anyway. Many times 
we give the boy an O and put a “C” 
in it, denoting criticism of ourselves 
for making the mistake. 

We feel that the grades in them- 
selves are vitally important, but not 
as important as the fact that the team 
has seen the film together and has 
studied each one of the players in 
turn. I know what Dick Jenkins did 
from having looked at that picture 
three or four times. A lot of people 
will sit on the bench and make a 
decision about a fellow in a game 
but I swear I don’t know anything 
about it until we get a chance to work 
on the movie. 

The point I am trying to make is 
that we have done these boys the 
honor of trying to analyze what they 
did by going over the picture —_ 
so that we can make an actual de- 





cision on how well they carried out 
their assignment on each play. 

Sometimes we will have almost per- 
fect plays — 5-5-5 right down — and 
they won’t go very well; but we find 
that,.on the average, the plays that 
turn up with quite a few good grades 
on them produce good returns in 
yardage. 

No doubt there will be technical 
points in the filming over which you 
will disagree with your photograph- 
ers. The ideal situation of course will 
be when they can concentrate on the 
immediate play and when it goes on 
down the field zoom it out. 


Filming Night 
Football 


(continued from page 13) 


2. It gave the players an opportun- 
ity to participate in a “Varsity game” 
before the regular season started, 

8: It gave the coaching staff an 
opportunity to see the boys play 
“under fire” and to see how far the 
squad had progressed. 

4. Lastly, it made enough money 
to finance the football motion picture 
project. 

Arrangements were made with a 
commercial photographer to take the 
motion pictures. Although his fee 
seemed quite high, it was felt justifi- 
able because it would mean better pic- 
tures. As it turned out, the pictures 
were excellent. After the season was 
completed, the pictures were sent to 
the Eastman Kodak Company for 
comments, recommendations, and sug- 
gestions; they wrote back stating that 
they were one of the best night foot- 
ball pictures they had ever seen. 

The following information might 
be useful to those interested in spon- 
soring a football motion picture pro- 
ject. 

Inasmuch as the games were play- 
ed at night, it was necessary to have 
an experienced photographer take the 
pictures. The East Lansing football 
field has ten light poles, sixty feet in 
height which are located twenty feet 
from the playing sidelines. Each 
pole has eight 1500-watt lamps, which 
would result in having a total of 
12,000 watts on each pole and a total 
of 120,000 for the field. The type of 
lamp on each pole is known as the 
enclosed type, 4201-p which is manu- 
factured by the Revere Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago, III- 
inois. The light poles are located 
approximately 100 feet from the cen- 
tér of the playing field. 

The light intensity in foot candles 
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for the field was as follows: 


morning and they provided interest 


The Dads of the Varsity football boys 


st per- 1. Center of field 8 foot candles. and enjoyment for the student body. were given a special showing of all 

— and 2. Halfway from center of field to The head coach ran the projector and the games during the annual Varsity 

re find sideline, 11-12 foot candles. reversed the interesting points of the Dad’s bohemian supper. All of the 

is that 3. Sidelines, 10-15 foot candles. game, such as scoring plays, key meetings enable members of the 

grades 4. Average lighting for whole field, blocks and tackles, pass defense, etc. coaching staff to get better acquaint- 

‘ns in 12 foot candles. It is not necessary to go into the ed with the parents and to knit a 

The pictures were taken from a_ values of football motion pictures as closer and more affable relationship. 

hnical stand twenty feet high, located on the all coaches know what they can do An interesting point to bring out 

ch you 50-yard line approximately fifteen for the squad. It is surprising what is that only 300 feet of film was used 

graph- feet from the sidelines. The photog- the players reaction is when he knows for each game. Because high school 

se will rapher mentioned that better pic- that the game is being photographed. games are shorter in playing time 

on the tures would have been taken if the After seeing the pictures, they realize than college games and because high 

eS On stand had been higher and farther how important it is to give their school teams call fewer plays than 

away from the playing field. maximum effort at all times. Arrange- college teams, less film is necessary 

A Cine-Kodak Special camera with ments were made for the players to for the pictures. ‘ 

two inch coated lens at F/1.6 was used see the pictures during their study Taking football motion pictures at 

in taking the pictures. The photog- periods in the coaches’ office so that East Lansing will be an annual affair 

rapher tried setting the aperture at they could run the pictures over and because of the unusual success of 

F/1.9 and found that the distance was over to check their mistakes. last season’s venture. The result of 

too far and the film under-exposed. To arouse interest among the motion pictures is an added interest 

The pictures were taken at sixteen younger boys, the pictures were in the game for the player, the spec- 

frames per second with Super XX _ shown to junior high and grade school tator, and the coach. The players 

ortun- film being used. The exposure was boys during one of their physical improve their game very much be- 

same” 1/30 of a second. education periods. cause they have an opportunity to 

d. The games were played on Friday From the standpoint of public re- see where and how they made their 
ff an night and the pictures were received lations, the football motion pictures mistakes. 

play on the following Tuesday from the proved to be very worthwhile. The The purpose of this article is to 

ar the Eastman Kodak Company and shown parents and other townspeople were show other coaches and athletic ad- 
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to the squad. 

The pictures were also shown to 
the high school students during the 
general assembly period on Friday 


given an opportunity to see the 
“movies” at the meetings of the 
Parent - Teachers Association and 
Mother’s and Dad’s club meetings. 


ministrators what can be done in the 
way of sponsoring worthwhile pro- 
jects for improvement in their pro- 
gram at no cost to the school. 
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Says player Al Hoffmann: “I’m no star. But I took a tip from 
the pro and had my racket strung with nylon. The resiliency 
of the nylon lasts for several seasons—longer than any other 
string I’ve used. It’s nylon for me from now on!” 
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Break That Slump 


(continued from page 28) 


lar elasticity, reaction time, eyesight, 
and leg drive and power. All of 
these changes affect the batting pro- 
cess in one way or another. 

An increase In weight does not 
necessarily mean an increase in 
strength. If the weight is localized 


or over-balanced in one section of the ° 


body it will handicap the speed of 
body movements in that section. 

Muscular elasticity often will cause 
a slower reaction in bringing the bat 
forward to meet the pitch. Young 
5 ae as they get stronger, may 
ind that they can move the bat 
around much faster and may then 
want to hold the bat longer, switch 
to the free swing, or perhaps use a 
heavier bat. 

Players who put on weight around 
the hips find difficulty in swinging 
their bat far enough forward and 
following-through properly because 
the roll in their hips on the swing 
lags behind too much. There is 
then little drive behind the batted 
ball and a tendency to hit weakly to 
the opposite field. Players who put 
on considerable weight around the 
chest and shoulders often find that 
they cannot swing the bat around 
fast enough because of the additional 
upper-body weight. 

Players intelligent enough to un- 
derstand and see these changes and 
problems as they occur are better 
able to solve or. modify them rather 
than prolong them. Smart players 
will change their grip on the bat or 
use a lighter bat to offset these physi- 
cal handicaps when they occur. As 
these physical handicaps are over- 
come, the batter should make adjust- 
ments to meet these changes in his 
body characteristics. Choking-up on 
the bat and shortening the swing un- 
der similar conditions have often off- 
set or delayed a batting slump. 

It is a well Known fact that many 
professional ball players adjust the 
weight of the hat to their changing 
physical strength during the season. 
The purpose behind this move is 
again, to offset or delay the batting 
slump. When a player feels strong 
in the early part of the season after 
a winter of rest, he may use a 35 
or 36-ounce bat, but by mid-season or 
later he will find this same bat too 
heavy because he is becoming physi- 
cally tired. 

The adjustment that each player 
should make nds upon his indi- 
vidual needs, his know —* bat- 
ting, his batting style, and his intelli- 


gent and calm apes to meeting 
his problems at the plate. 

“Just keep on swinging and swing 
your way out of your slump,” say 
some players. The writer feels that 
this saying does not refer to the bat- 
ting slump but rather to a situation 
where a gy is hitting the ball 
fairly well but is not getting base 
hits. In this situation the player may 
be hitting line drives or hard smashes 
right at the fielders. This is not a 
slump. Under these circumstances 


the batter must not lose courage but © 


should stand up at the plate and 
keep swinging since probably nothing 
is wrong in his hitting process. If 
there was he would not be hitting 
the ball well at all. When a player is 
in a bona fide slump it is foolish for 
him to try to swing his way out be- 
cause he then roots these bad prac- 
tices more deeply into his batting 
style. The result is usually a pro- 
longed batting slump. 

A few players prefer to bunt as 
often as ible in attempting to 
break their batting slump. In this 
way they are more apt to follow the 
ball longer. The degree of muscular 
co-ordination and muscular effort is 
minimized on the bunt. This leads to 
less pressure on the batter and more 
opportunity for relaxation. Bunting 
exercises, Morever, are easier to per- 
form since they require less precision 
of timing than batting, while still 
keeping the batting eye in focus. 

The sacrifice bunt, the bunt for 
the base hit, and pepper or high-low 
exercises have been used successfully 
during practice sessions to break a 
batting slump. _ Players who, while 
in a slump, bunt more during actual 
game play have found that they can 
break their slump faster. 

Benching a player who is in a 
slump is an acceptable practice pro- 
viding the player does not interpret 
this act as an indication of hopeless 
failure. A complete cessation from 
baseball for a few days is sometimes 
advisable. In years gone by some 
professional baseball managers have 
told players who were in a batting 
slump to stay away from the ball 
park. In this way the player gave 
his tired muscles a rest and his con- 
fidence was restored. When replace- 
ments are available or when games 
are held a few days apart this prac- 
tice has been found a desirable one. 

Another good method with which 
to cure a —, is by only punching 
or poking at the ball. This is done 
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by taking a short easy swing, one that 
just tries to meet the ball and not to 
kill it. By doing this the batter will 
cut down on all body movements 
and muscular activities involved in 
the normal batting process and also 
reduce the possibility of batting 
errors. By employing this style the 
batter will also have a split-second 
longer to look at the ball and will 
have better judgment in swinging at 
it. 
Probably one of the most overlook- 
ed and least used techniques in 
attempting to break a batting slump 
is that of relaxing more completely 
while at the plate. It is generally 
agreed among good baseball men 
that great players have one character- 
istic in common: that of being able 
to relax when under pressure of 
game play. One of the difficulties 
encountered by players in a slump is 
that they tighten up. Some players 
describe this process as “trying too 
hard.” 

It is not impossible for a player to 
ractice relaxation by thinking about 
it and by forcing himself to do it. 
There are few mannerisms that may 
help a batter in doing this. One is 
to take a deep breath just before tak- 
ing the position in the batting box. 


Another is to slump the hips forward 
loosely after taking the position in 
the batters’ box. Still another is to 
bend the knees slightly once or twice 
and then return to the natural stance 
immediately after taking the position 
in the batters’ box. These items have 
been found helpful as relaxing exer- 
cises in preparation for batting. 
Concentrating more on each pitch 
so as to watch it a split-second long- 
er may help to snap a batting slump. 
Many slumps have been caused be- 
cause the batter took his eyes off the 
ball a split-second too soon. In so do- 
ing he. loses sight of the ball as he 
starts his swing and is unable to 
make last moment adjustments to 
meet a breaking ball. By watching 
the ball all the way to the plate the 
batter can follow any type of pitch 
better, and at least will not miss it 
entirely. When a batter misses the 
ball quite consistently for swinging 
strikes he usually finds himself in a 
slump. When this type of slump 
occurs it often is due to not watch- 
ing the ball long enough on the pitch. 
When in a slump, take a stance 
with your feet spread wide and do 
not stride at all in swinging at the 
ball. This is a particularly good way 
to break a batting slump when you 


feel that your stride is all out of 
kilter. By taking a spread-leg stance 
you eliminate the stride, cut down 
the swing, eliminate considerable body 
motion and jarring, and thus are able 
to follow the ball better. Many 
players have used this technique to 
break a slump and have had reason- 
able success with it. After a player 
has started to meet the ball solidly 
again by using this technique he can 
return to using his stride, and, in 
most cases, will continue to hit the 
ball solidly. When using the spread 
leg position at bat one must remem- 
ber that the arms will have to work a 
little harder to make up for the lack 
of power and motion ordinarily fur- 
nished by the other parts of the body. 

Many players change their batting 
style when in a slump. This is an 
acceptable practice providing the 
batter uses intelligent thought and 
knowledge as a basis for the change. 
Too many players change their 
batting style when in a slump, just 
because they think they ought to try 
something different. Aimless changes 
in the batting style will not produce 
a hit; purposeful changes often give 
results. 

When in a slump study the oppos- 
ing pitcher more carefully from the 
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bench. Try to increase your know- 
ledge of his best pitch, his preferred 
pitch when ahead of the batter and 
when behind the batter in the ball- 
and-strike count, and his pitching 
pattern in general. In this way you 
can increase your percentage of antici- 
pation or expectation of the pitch 
and increase the possibilities of hit- 
ting the ball well. 

A final step in breaking the batting 
slump is continuous encouragement 
on the part of the coach. The latter 
should never show any signs of los- 
ing faith in a player’s ability, regard- 
less of how bad the player looks at 
the plate. When a player has to be 
removed from the line-up because of 
a slump, the coach should take an in- 
telligent viewpoint on the matter, 
and discuss his opinions freely with 
the player, and attack the problem 
from the player’s standpoint. The 
coach should talk to the player in a 
slump about temporarily benching 
him, always leaving his return to the 
line-up an open matter so as to create 
an incentive for the player to fight 
his way back. 

Many professional ball players have 
been “made” by wise handling along 
these lines, and many others have been 
“broken” when the coach failed to 
understand the correct treatment 
needed. 


Discus Throwing 
(continued from page 30) 


front or forward rim. Another guide as 
to elevation is to have the maximum 
height at a distance of a hundred feet or 
more. A good height is thirty or thirty- 
five feet at the hundred-foot mark when 
you are competing. The proper sail is to 
have the discus revolving fast and smooth 
without fluttering in the elevation de- 
scribed. 

With the finishing throw perfected you 
might then attempt to cross the circle 
with the revolution or turn. In starting 
the turn, I recommend that the right- 
handed thrower place his right foot near 
the rear center of the circle and his left 
just half the length of his shoe forward 
and to the left about twenty inches, fac- 
ing at a right angle (to the right) of 
where he. intends to throw. Then after 
a series of easy preliminary swings of the 
arm and waist he throws his right arm 
with the discus back as far as possible 
coiling at the waist and bending down- 
ward some at both knees. The left arm 
extended is carried on a straight line with 
the two shoulders. The discus is not 
turned over behind the thrower’s back, 
but held parallel to the ground, kept im 
this position by the grip of the fingers 
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and the centrifugal force. When the dis- 
cus is back as far as the waist and arm 
rotation will permit and the muscles are 
all somewhat coiled, the rotation to the 
left begins. The pivot is made on the 
ball of the left foot, then on the ball of 
the right. As a guide to see if you are 
placing your feet correctly in making the 
turn, draw or scratch a straight line from 
the position of center of the right foot 
(starting position) directly across the cir- 
cle in the throwing direction. Then, in 
making your turn, both feet should step 
on the line in order that you get the most 
efficient throw. In making the turn, the 
first part of the revolution is done slowly, 
the discus wéll behind the body, the body 
bent slightly forward. When you start 
to pivot on the right foot and start the 
second revolution, your rotary speed is 
increased till the final whip and throw 
which is at the greatest velocity. After 
you have both feet well on the ground 
and after making the turn, your body 
still coiled, arm extended, together with 
the centrifugal force you have developed, 
you are ready for the greatest effort, the 
final throw. The motions now are as fol- 
lows: rapid rotation of the trunk at the 
waist, shifting of the hips, lift and pull 
forward with the right arm, straightening 
of the body by the drive off the right leg 
which was still bent, then the final arm 
throw and wrist snap, the left arm being 
whipped backward hard asthe right 
comes forward. The left arm may be 
carried bent at the elbow and extended 
in the final throw. The final throw starts 
when the discus is at the forward half 
of your turn; the discus always being 
parallel to the ground, though traveling 
forward and upward. It is very impor- 
tant to get the proper arm motion on 
the turns. The arms travel in a wave-like 
motion, the discus rising on the forward 
part of the turn and being lowest at the 
rear and start of the turn. The discus 
is released at shoulder height. 


Co-ordination Necessary 


Co-ordination of arm and foot action 
is absolutely essential and the hardest 
part of discus throwing to perfect. The 
proper timing of your speed in the ring, 
when to throw, when to straighten up, 
and the elevation at which to throw— 
these are the most difficult tasks to master. 

There has been considerable disagree- 
ment among coaches as to whether a dis- 
cus thrower should reverse his feet or not 
in his final throw. Personally I could 
never see a great advantage in the reverse 
as with it the throw is often made with 
one foot off the ground and, in many 
cases, both feet. The final throw is where 
a man needs his most energy, hence he 
must have a good contact with the ground 
and drive from both feet. The reverse 
may be an advantage for a small man, 
but after studying the great throwers ot 
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the past, who were as a rule fairly large 
men, we find that Philbrook, Duncan, 
Mucks and the three great men from 
Finland, Taipale, Nicklander, and Nitty- 
maa, did not use the reverse as taught 
today. In the finish I do recommend that 
the thrower follow through as far as pos- 
sible, keeping his left foot in place and 
after his throw he can drag his right toe 
in an arc to the right. This last motion 
I used as it let me follow the throw a 
bit further and aided greatly in maintain- 
ing my balance and preventing fouling. 

After studying the actions and styles of 
a great many throwers, I devised my own 
form, keeping in mind two points: the 
elimination of unnecessary actions, and 
the combination of only efficient and con- 
sistent actions. I feel that my form was 
consistent, especially my last year when 
in nine meets I averaged one hundred and 
fifty feet under various unfavorable 
weather conditions, my final meet netting 
me the world’s record. 

In the final analysis every individual 
cannot do well with the same form of 
throwing. Fit the form to the individual. 
If he does better using the reverse and 
jump at the end of his throw use that 
style, but my contention is to have him 
throw off of both feet, then whatever fol- 
low-through he uses is all right as long as 
he stays in the ring. 

I have seen too many badly-coached 
prospects whose best throws were not 
legal because they needed a ten-foot circle. 
Minnesota had a great discus thrower 
named Fitch that used a hop in his turn 
and a jump at the finish, similar to Eric 
Krenz of Stanford. He was a big man, 
but his best throws were made after he 
finished college and eight years after he 
left high school. 

Here are a few “don’ts” for discus 
throwers: 

1. Don’t try to spin until you learn to 
throw. 

2. Don’t whip your arm hard in the 
preliminary swings. 

3. Don’t start your turn fast, start slow 
and speed up. 

4. Don’t throw out the back of your 
hand—throw out over the forefinger. 

5. Don’t swing the discus close to the 
knees, keep it at arm’s length parallel to 
the ground. 

6. Don’t tense up, stay relaxed until 
the final heave. 

7. Don’t throw hard every day. 

8. Don’t use a style of throwing that is 
not adaptable to all types of weather, and 
footing. 

9. Don’t use a style where you have to 
worry about fouling. In other words, one 
in which you have only one good throw 
out of ten. 

10. Don’t take up discus throwing unless 
you are going to be patient and be satis- 
fied with a gradual improvement. Some 
sa a just can’t make that discus be- 

ve 
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Conditioning 
(continued from page 34) 


would say that most of the “excep- 
tional” athletes, who can smoke and 
lay eleven-man football with no 
visible ill effects, would be seriously 
handicapped in the much faster, dis- 
tance-devouring six-man game. 

Similarly, late hours, drinking, and 
other obvious injurious practices 
operate much as they do in other 
sports to limit the effectiveness of an 
athlete’s performance. The only 
noticeable difference in six-man foot- 
ball is its drastic multiplication of 
the ill effects attendant upon such 
bad habits. It is virtually impossible 
for a six-man player, playing in a 
tough league, to stay on his team if 
he indulges in any of the practices 
which tend to lower his speed or 
endurance. 

I believe the phase of practice that 
constitutes the best possible condi- 
tioning is scrimmage—frequent, hard 
scrimmage. 

In the parent game, scrimmages 
are dangerous and often actually de- 
structive. Massed interference, “pil- 
ing on” tactics, and the “jack-knife” 
and “high-low” tackling techniques 
so often used, tend to break down 
the condition of a player who is ex- 
posed to very much of it. Thus, 
eleven-man coaches usually have but 
one heavy workout each week. 

The six-man coach need not worry 
about any of these dangers. They 
are almost non-existent in the new 
game. Injuries occur, of course, and 
if they grow too frequent, scrimmage 
should be curtailed. But by and 
large, six-man football is not a game 
marred by injuries. Therefore, the 
coach should feel free to scrimmage 
as often as he deems _ necessary. 
Scrimmaging should not be done 
until at least a week of conditioning 
has been undergone by each player. 
After that preliminary phase, scrim- 
mage can be held as tenons as 
thought necessary by the coach. 

Finally, as coaches let us remember 
that conditioning is the only really 
important thing about any game. 
Scoring plays are quickly forgotten 
after the player leaves. school—coach- 
ing techniques are of purely academic 
interest to the average graduate—but 
condition, physical and mental, ling- 
ers on and casts its afterglow over the 
lives of the athletes who have gone 
out to carve their way in the world. 

It is this goal of “mens sano in 
corpore sano” that we coaches must 
strive to attain. It is as conditioners 
that we will be remembered by the 
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New York BASKETBALL Coaching School 


AUGUST 19-20-21 HANCOCK, N. Y. 
COMPLETE BASKETBALL COVERAGE 
THE STAFF 
ROY GREENE — Cornell University 
JOHN LAWTHER — Penn State College 
H. WHITEY ANDERSON — Binghampton, N. Y. Central High 
PLUS 
Rules and Officiating Clinic Conducted by PAT KENNEDY of Madison Square Garden Fame 
TUITION TEN DOLLARS 
This school és located in the famous Catskills which is an ideal 
fishing and vacation resort for you and your family, 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE TO: 
Hancock, N. Y. 














JOHN E. SIPOS, Director 
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mm Weet them...At The Top of The Nation = 


LEAHY 


CRAMER 





U. Notre Dame U. Michigan Okla. A & M Long Island U. Cramer Chem. Co. 


FOOTBALL FOOTBALL BASKETBALL BASKETBALL TRAINER 


av” ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Colorful... Zoot.,,ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


Ira Richardson, President, presents these five outstanding 
men as instructors in 


THE NATION’S TOP COACHING SCHOOL 
at the” Tope of, the Nation” 
JUNE 14th to JUNE 19th, 1948 


Enjoy a grand vacation: The region surrounding Alamosa 
is an ideal fishing and vacation resort for you and your family. 


HOUSING FACILITIES will be plentiful and ideal ff 
reservations are made early. 


For COMPLETE DETAILS and further information 
please write to: Neal Mehring, Athletic Director, 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. 











For the coming season— 
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AND OTHER INFLATED GOODS 
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Write for our latest literature featuring all 
types of nationally advertised sport goods 
for immediate delivery. 


Write for complete details. We 
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Basketball 


(continued from page 48) 


fensive record, the injury-riddled 
Indians lacked the stamina to win 
their share after leading in many 
games at half time. 

On offense, Stanford played Everett 
Dean’s excellent weave with its many 
options. Coach Dean has set forth 
this offense at length in articles and 
in his book Progressive Basketball. 
The offense is built around a series of 
side line screen plays with frequent 
use of the post. Diagram 20 illustrates 
the basic circulation. 02 passes to 04 
and screens inside. 04 may dribble off 
the screen or hit the post. However, 
if no play is open he dribbles back 
and passes to 03 who has exchanged 
positions with 01. 03 can now start 
the same play on the left side or 
dribble over and go in the right side 
again. This weave pattern, run at a 
slow to medium tempo, sets up an 
endless series of options. Diagrams 21, 
22 and 23 illustrate the more common 
ones used by Stanford this year. Dia- 
gram 21 shows Dean’s basic “double 
cutters.” 02 passes to 04, 04 hits the 
post and cuts off 02’s screen. 05 passes 
to either 02 or 04. In case neither are 
clear, 03 may be clear for a set shot off 
Ol’s screen. Against California’s 
switching man-to-man, Stanford tried 
to free the screener as the Bear guards 
shifted. The back screen in Diagram 
22 works well in this case. On a signal, 
02 passes to 04. 04 passes right back 
and sets a screen on X2. 02 dribbles 
around the screen and as X4 switches 
to stop the play, 04 is clear as he drops 
off his screen. Notice how 04 has the 
inside position on X2 if the guards 
switch. Stanford occasionally uses a 
quick post play by the guards. Center 
05 should also be clever at turn and 
hook shots in either direction to pre- 
vent the defensive center from loosen 
ing and switching off on the cutters. 


Europeans at 
The Olympics 


(continued from page 6) 


paced in the first two-thirds of the 
race. Thus the Frenchman, Har 
senne, may be the Olympic winner, 
for he is at present the most all 
around runner in Europe for that 
distance. I do not believe the Ameri 
can runners can beat him. Gil Dodds 
does not have the fast finish required 
to win in Olympic competition. Diat- 
etti is too young, and MacMitchell 
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probably will run in the 5000-meter 
race. There obviously are other 
excellent American runners for the 
1500-meter event, but do they have 
sufficient experience to avoid the in- 
numerable traps their opponents will 
skillfully lay for them? 

The 5000-meter and the 10,000- 
meter races should be won by the 
Europeans. It remains to be seen 
whom the Swedes and Finns will se- 
lect to compete with the Dutch, Slyk- 
huist, and the Belgian, Reiff, in the 
5000-meter and against the Czech, 
Zatopeck, in the 10,000-meter. It is 
probable these two runners will not 
make the mistake of competing 
against each other in the 5000-meter 
race which would give the Finn, 
Heino, an opportunity to win the 
10,000-meter event. 

It might seem odd that I mention 
Zatopeck in .the 10,000-meter race 
when his best performances have been 
in the 5000 meters. Although he ran 
twenty times between 14:8.2 and 14:20 
in the 5000-meter in 1947, he prob- 
ably will be beaten by the Dutchman, 
Slykhuist. Slykhuist and Zatopeck 
met only once in 1947 in the $000- 
meter race, and the Dutchman, with 
a terrific pace, gained thirty meters 
in a single lap. But if Zatopeck lacks 
final speed, he is on the contrary 
extremely resistant. Since the end 
of the summer of 1947, he has been 
preparing for the 10,000-meter event 
at London. Each day he runs fifteen 
and sometimes twenty kilometers 
(ten and thirteen miles) in the woods. 

The Americans are certain winners 
of the 110-high hurdle, for it is an 
event that demands so many physical 
qualities—speed, skill and co-ordin- 
dination. It seems made specially 
for the United States athletes, nearly 
all of whom possess these three qual- 
ities. In Europe, veteran Lidman 
continues to be the best with 14.3. 
The Belgian, Braeckman, 14.5, and 
the Englishman, Finlay, (42 years 
old) 14.6, follow, but it is obvious 
none can seriously contest Dillard. 

The other hurdle event, the 400- 
meter low, is very popular in Europe. 
If the Americans do not sacrifice 
Dillard by making him run in this 
event, the Frenchman, Arifon, should 
win. His time was 52.1 in 1947, his 
first year of competition in the low 
hurdles race. In 1948, he should 
make about 51 seconds. 

As to the field events, there are 
several in which the Europeans have 
no chance at all, just as they have 
none in the pole vault, broad jump 
and discus throw, despite the elimin- 
ation of Fitch. 

Others, like the javelin throw, 
hammer, throw, and the hop, step and 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 
RACING TRUNKS TRADE MARK REG. 


Featherweight 
Celanese Jegsey 


BLACK ® ROYAL 
SCARLET 


$24.00 A DOZEN 


DIVING TRUNKS 
White Satin Lastex 


$30.00 A DOZEN 


TERRY ROBES 
WHITE 
Small—Medium—Large 


$5.50 EACH 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 1, N. Y. 
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BLEACHERS AND GRANDSTANDS 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 1948 DELIVERY 


However prompt ordering is suggested to assure shipment as desired. 
We are now in our 54th business year and call your attention to the value of plac- 
ing orders with an old established Company thus assuring the probability of obtain- 
ing replacements and repairs in years to come. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


Urbana, Illinois 











jump should be won by the Swedes 
and Finns. 

There remain then the high jump 
and shot put which should be distri- 
buted between the old and new con- 
tinents. The best European in the 
jump is the Scotchman, Patterson, 
who in 1947 jumped six feet, seven 
and five-eighths inches. Patterson is 
only 18 years old and has made con- 
siderable progress in two years. He 
will be noticed in the Olympic 
Games. 

In the shot put the best one in 
Europe seems to be the Russian, Lipp, 
with 54’ 11”. He can not beat Fon- 
ville, but can make a very nice show- 
ing and should place second. It re- 
mains to be seen if the Russians will 
participate in the athletic events. 

To summarize, results of the immin- 
ent Olympic games appear very 
much “in the air’. The entire world 
awaits the classics with impatience, 
for since 1936 there have been no 
means of comparing athletes of the 
different countries. Victory over an 
opponent in competitive events means 
much more than a record beaten in 
more or less advantageous conditions 
of heat, surroundings and wind. 

Here are lists of the five best Eur- 
opeans in each event for 1947:— 























FAIR PLAY FOOTBALL TIMER-SCOREBOARD 





... A Favorite With Fans Everywhere 


Has 3 panels: Panel No. 1—automatic timer, handles 
20 minute periods; therefore, adaptable to basket- 
ball or any sport within this time limit. No. 2—shows 
score in big, flashing numerals. No. 3—for downs, 
yards to go, quarter. Easily installed—weather proof. 
Aluminum alloy construction. 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions —1948 


DATES 
Inter-Session 

June 8 to June 25 
Main Summer Session 

June 28 to August 7 

POST-SESSIONS 
August 9 to August 27 
Agust 9 to September 18 





for further information 
address: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 123 Burrowes Building 


State College, Pennsylvania Ideal for Summer 


Study and Recreation 















BINDERS for those 


Who Save Their Athletic Journals 
Specially prepared for the Athletic Journal, these binders hold an 
entire volume. You will always have the Journal in good condition 


when you need it for reference. 





THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL race 
35 CENTS EACH 
6858 Glenwood Ave. 
3 FOR $1.00 


Chicago 26, Il. 
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A Zone System 
of Blocking 


(continued from page 16) 


These defenses were first shown to 
the squad. They had to fix the zones 
in their minds as to where they were 
when the five, six, or seven-man line 
was used and as we went along our 
system showed results. 

Although this system has not been 
fully proved I must say that in my 
eleven years of coaching, last fall was 
the first season that we were not 
worrying about the trick defenses our 
foes might employ. 

It is not perfect, but a coach can 
use this system and he will gain the 
confidence of his team in coping with 
different defenses. I am jotting down 
a number of plays (page 16) used at 
Santa Clara last fall to illustrate how 
we coped against the 5-, 6-, 7-and 
4-man lines. Southern Methodist used 
a four-man line against us in our 
second game, and this game more 
than any other proved to us the merits 
of our blocking system against shift- 
ing defenses. 


from here and there 


(continued from page 4) 


“Ox” will become assistant to Ray 
Morrison . . . Among the schools en- 
larging their athletic facilities are 
Denver University with a surplus 
building from Farragut Naval Base 
which will be used as a field house. 
Oregon State is building a two-story 
basketball pavilion seating 10,000. 
Texas is enlarging their stadium by 
20,000 seats. Michigan State is in- 
creasing the seating of their stadium 
by 23,000. Georgetown and Middle- 
burg are building new gyms. Kentucky 
is spending $2,700,000 on a new field 
house. Tennessee is upping its stadi- 
um capacity to 50,000. Vanderbilt 
has a big gym in preparation. Syracuse 
heads the list with a $3,755,000 field 
house to replace Archbold gym which 
was destroyed by fire. . . . Les Thomp- 
son, former Kansas State Teachers 
College and Columbia University 
athlete, has been appointed baseball 
coach at Adelphi College. 








SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 
2 Issues—Subscription $1 
Send check or money order to 
Cc. J. O'CONNOR 


The Boys’ Latin School 


1012 BREVARD BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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The New Look 


(continued from page 18) 


toward contributing to a physically fit citizenry.” 

The four factors enumerated seem much truer 
today than in 1938. Only to the fourth factor can 
we add. War with Russia will see a greater em- 
phasis upon athletics and physical education than 
did the last war. First, because of the valuable 
lessons learned in the last war as to the benefits of 
having a physically fit military force and citizenry; 
and secondly, because athletics represents the 
American way of life and as such is diametrically 
opposed to the Russian ideology. 


if War Comes 


¥ welcome the Easter season we decked ourselves 
out in a complete new outfit. First to greet the 
eye is our new cover. Each month a different and 
unusual picture will be used against a background 
of different colors. Coaches sending in pictures 
for the cover should be sure to include information 
relative to the action concerned and colors of the 
uniforms. 

We are equally proud of our new type face. The 
type that we have selected is Baskerville, which has 
been judged by many experts in typographical 
layout to be the most modern and legible face 
being used. Numerous weeklies and monthlies of 
large circulation are using this particular type. 

Third, we would like to call your attention to 
our new list of information editors appearing on 
Page 2. When we first established this department 
it was our announced intention to change these 
periodically. We felt that, with a different set of 
information editors from time to time, we would 
be able to present different viewpoints to our read- 
ers, for as everyone connected with athletics must 
know there are numerous different opinions re- 
garding any one single phase of athletics. Our in- 
formation editors are, as the name applies, sources 
of information to our readers. While it is nothing 
new for publications to have advisory editors, we 
feel that the use of information editors is a unique 
innovation in the publishing field. Our informa- 
tion editors also serve us in an advisory capacity it 
is true, but their primary function is to answer any 
and all questions which you, our readers, might 
have. You may forward the request for information 
to our office which is sent on to the editor of the 
sport in question. 

Accompanying the new look is of course the 
vastly increased number of pages. In the first eight 
issues of this volume we have increased seventy- 
Wo pages or equal to another magazine the same 
size as this one. 
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COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. . 


COMPLETE LINE 


Daniels, Inc., C. R., 33 (0 Write for 1948 catalog 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 31 
Mages Sports Distributors, 
Inc., 66 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 [] Catalog 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., 17 Catalog 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1 [] Catalog 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 21 

SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 19 (1 Information Brooks football shoes 

Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., 35 (] Information Hyde football shoes 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen ([] Information Ball-Band ‘“Arch-Gard” 
Mfg. Co., 39 shoes 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 25 (] Name of nearest Riddell dealer for 
coaching aids 

C) Information 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 
Campus Sporting Goods Co., 64[] Information 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 62 C] Information 
King Sportswear Co., 49 () Information 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen [] Information Ball-Band socks 
Mfg. Co., 39 
Sand Knitting Mills, 63 


C) Price list on equipment 


Spot Bilt, Inc., 5 


( Information 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
Dolge Co., C. B., 54 (1 34-page booklet “Athlete’s Foot’ 
Flaherty & Co., Inc., John G., 6(] Write for free sample “Bub” supporter 
using school letterhead 
Horn, William H. & Brother, 61[] Information B-H Sportsman anklets 
and knee caps 
(C) Information V-Front supporter 
(] Information Olympic Champion 
- supporter 
Pharma-Craft Corp., 65 (C Information on “Ting” 
Sani-Tread Co., 68 () Free sample paper slippers. Age of 
students from to 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3 [] Write for name of dealer in your 
locality who has brochure on 
“Pro-Cap” tape 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 
Fair Play Mfg. Co., 68 [| Write for prices and additional 
information 
[] Information 


Jebpoon & Johnson, 51 
OFT. Mfg. Co., 53 





International Business 


Machines, 45 
K. & P. Athletic Co., 69 (0 Information Dow-Metal Cross-Bors 
Leqwitt Corp., 67 C] Free seating arrangement and 
layouts 
Malt Startmaster Co., 69 (] Information 


Naden & Sons Electric 
| Scoreboard Co., 52 
National Sports Equipment Co., 69[] Catalog on mats, boxing rings and 
| training bags 
(C) Information 
; SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 67 () Information on swimming apparel 
| and equipment 
} TOWELS 
McArthur, George & Sons, 7 [] pein on McArthur School Towel 
Plan 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. [[] Aptitude Test 
of N. Y., 4 


() Write for literature and prices 


’ 
Nisten Trampoline Co., 69 
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RUBBER BALLS 


Pennsylvania Athletic Goods, 27[) Write for name of dealer in your 
locality who has the new Bruce Barnes 
book on tennis 

(0 Information 


RECONDITIONERS 
[) Add name to “Observer” list 
[J Information 
() Latest price list and information 


Voit Rubber Corp., 23 


Ivory System, Cover 4 
Mages Sports Distributors, 


Inc., 66 
Marba System, 52 
Raleigh Corp., 3 


C] Information 
( Information 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Consolidated Laboratories, 55 [[] Information 
Hillyard Sales Co., 64 (C) Free copy “Floor Job Specifications” 
(CD Basketball chart and scorebook 


NETS 
Inc., 8 (CD Information Gold Medal nets 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
Hanna Mfg. Co., 57 (CD Information “Batrite’ Bats 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 29 (C Information “Louisville Slugger 
Baseball and Softball Bats” 
TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
Cragin-Simplex Co., 70 [] Information on tennis rackets 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 56[] Free book “Stroking with Vincent 
Richards” 
(C Information nylon tennis, squash and 
badminton strings 
GOLF EQUIPMENT 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 29 [J Information “Lovisville Grand Slam 
Golf Clubs 
FILMS 
[] New 1948-1949 catalog 
[] Write for complete description of Clark 
Shaughnessy Film on T-Formation 
GRASS SEED 


C) Information 


ATHLETIC EVENTS 


() Hotel reservations and information 


Linen Thread Co., 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. 1, 59 


Association Films, 52 
Avis Films, Inc., 58 


Scott & Sons, O. M., 63 


Drake Relays, 36, 37 


HOTELS 
Affiliated National Hotels, 50 [] Information 
AWARDS AND TROPHIES 


Regalia Mfg. Co., 60 C) Information 


BREAKFAST FOODS 
C) Information 


COACHING SCHOOLS 
Adams State College Coaching [] Information 


General Mills, Inc., 41 


School, 66 
Bethany College Coaching [] Information 
School, 58 . 
Kalamazoo College Grating (C0 Information 
School, 54 


New York State Basketball 
Coaching School, 65 

Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Sessions, 70 

Washington High School Coaches[] Information 
Association Coaching 
School, 68 

West Virrginia University 60 


[] Information 


C) Information 


(0 Information 


BOOKS 

(C Binders, 35 cents each 

(C) Free information “Five Star” track * 
score cards 

( Baseball Coaching Kit, $2.00 

(] The Coaches Notebook, $1.00 

[] “Line Coaching” $3.00 

() Subscription, “Six-Man Football 
Magazine” $1.00 

Schoolboy Sports & Co., 56 [] “Football Scout” $1.50 


Athletic Journal, 70 
Core, John T., 64 


DeGroat, H. S., 60 


Lieb, Tom, 62 
O'Connor, C. J., 70 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 

















NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL 

city ZONE _____ STATE 
72 
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Adams State College Coaching School ................+++: 
II MINS, MN ot es ceem eons ~ 
SE I Bais Cac ah ote ok AM b Cowan ace ct on ad voneter 52 
EE pi recs bake adget seuitatas kik we 58 
Bethany College Coaching School ...............2-.-e000: 58 
Ie NG i cas pened nas coseeess 19 
ES EE Pee eee Or erere ee Perr er 64 
Consolidated Laboratories, Inc. ......./.....0seeeeeeceees 55 
ogy RS CERES a Fe CRG oe eo Pe ree Ces ee eee 64 
Ss DPE UM <n SoS es a Said g Mews Saeko vecnccheaee 70 
NS ES Ci on Lidls's Sd ad cate ule Lhe deve vs pi padés 33 
I MAD nn 4-6 <:b:0re wb xp owh cledeted cig bbive.d od vne0.0 Vanes 60 
I EN 6 et ae rae can «ce mebe caer eee aul 54 
I TS on os oe ee eg a cise dt ng bee ecb de 36, 37 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. ..........-002ceeeceeeceees 56 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 2.2.2... e cece ee eeeee 59 
RS ON Ns Mics snc eascbic dew cceciccuseassonceses 68 
Piaherty & Co., Inc, John B. 0.2... ccccceccccsccccccess 6 
ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 4l 
Goldemsish BMatGeeee, The. oo. baie ccc ccc cece ccc ceccwes 31 
TA I Oil ono Babin cae din asinine ened ci werecucaslepes's 57 
Billecich G Wraddee Ge... wo cc ccc cc ccc cccccccccccecs 29 
Hillyard Sales Co. ......ccccccceteccceceecceeeresctees 64 
Hodgman Rubber Co. ........--.-eseeeeeeeeeecceceeeees 62 
Horn, William H. & Brother ..........-eeseeeceeeeeeees 61 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co. ..........eseeeeeeccceeceerceees 35 
International Business Machines ..........----s2eeeeeeeees 45 
Ivory System ......cccc cece cee ceceeereeeceeeecees Cover 4 
Johnson & Johnson .......0ec cece ee cece rece ee eeeeenene 51 
Kalamazoo College Coaching School ............-s.++055: 54 
K. & P. Athletic Co, The 0.2.0. cciecescccc ccc ccceescees 69 
King Sportswear Co. ....-.-eesecereeeeereecerceeecenees 49 
Leavitt Corporation ....ccceccccccecccesecccscsesewecees 67 
BO MN ig ha cin 6a a 6.45:40 ds so Reed 0.0 COS hod sigs 6% eee b'es 62 
Liisa “WRRMON CO TE. io .cicccctcea cords case ccccccesctectes 8 
BicActiee Ge Sams, GeOeme 6 occ scasnccccdeccccccccceccces 7 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc. ............... 0c cece cece ee eed 
Mages Sports Distributors, Inc. ...........-..- 2-02 ee eeeee 66 
Di I «vais etn Ey 89H Ra Ko 059s oo nc end caweeee 52 
ee ee OER TS Pe eee ee Oe 69 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. ...............->: 39 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y., The ...........-.555-- 4 
Naden & Sons Electric Scoreboard Co. ................05: 5} 
National Sports Equipment Co. ............000cecceeeeees @ 
New York Basketball Coaching School ................... 65 
i ae a Se eer 5) 
I Be Oe a wie eras wins c tire e scleedeevee 53 
RR I I nv oo g'500 5 6 55.6 0 eek 2.0002 ee secnense 67 
Pennsylvania Athletic Goods ...............0s20ceeceeeee 27 
Pennsylvania State College Summer Sessions .............. 70 
oT SM: sou satis baeageudersive es eva sewesecees 65 
I MIN Fe ee iskce AT ose ll bie h.s.0 Woe ete amie’ sd 3 
CY GOR ec kcabes<-teciegdece Be 4at oe ceed Cover 2 
EE, BONE, En Ge emcee eke ew oes a coke oe ces budweesen 0 
es PR A IO, Ey. 65's 6b. cate ewrcie Cece s eee bwadsessé 17 
RE Se ER ar rey ere ae 
nei Peabo ca ink ogc belek hie ev bw ies ae booed 63 
I en eed no pam eens eabeaen bbe od 68 
Schoolboy Sports = Ai det aa we'a tees nus dee shee wese * 4 56 
Da BT ea ete Rae Fs Fa eee Pee Cover 3 
Six-Man Football ot Or er te cicle aae 5 oil 70 
NEN; Ot SIL IL GM ing 6 akin 6 -0.60.d.c0's c vesecdevucecs 1, 17 
CE As, 2a co 5 0.45 4's ele pe aN en o¥s seevadetetoqaar ue tt 5 
IE IDS. 4. 9's CR iaw dace a odes ais eed alc waedota bc 0d 23 
Washington High School Coaches Assn. Coaching School ... .68 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. ..............cccecececnceces . 
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_ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


West Virginia University 


ee 


Tue ATHLETIC JouRNAL 
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Athletic Tape 


After four years of research and clinical testing, the 
Seamless Rubber Company offers PRO-CAP .. . the 
only athletic tape containing fatty acid salts. 

Two valuable ingredients—zinc propionate and zinc 
caprylate—have been incorporated in SEAMLESS 
Athletic Tape to create PRO-CAP which gives three 
specific advantages 

1. Minimizes irritation and itching. 
2. Sticks better—stays put. 
3. May be left on for long periods. 


Write for comprehensive brochure. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH SPORTING GOODS 
DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY. 





Everyday clothes and everyday civilian shoes 
are not accepted by the IVORY SYSTEM for serv- 
icing. We. feel that civilian apparel can best be 

andled by local artisans. 


Although mechanically equipped in many respects 
‘e the manufacturer of sporting goods, we do not 
att om pt to make new athletic equipment. We just 
~ to our job’of doing the finest reconditioning 
hat you can get from any source in the U.S. A. 


Nowheke else can you find the combined knowledge 
and experience regarding athletic equipment re- 
conditioging matters that is offered to the schools 
and colleges of America by the IVORY SYSTEM— 
yes, we ar Specialists. 
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RECONDITIONERS 
F ATHLETIC 
FEQUIPMENT 











